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Teaching Technique and Size of Class 


Report of Technique Followed with an Experimental Group of High-School Students, Over a Period of Two Years, 
in the Effori to Determine the Most Desirable Size of a Recitation Class, and the Part that Technique Bears to Such 


PYNHI story of the discussion con- 
cerning the proper size of a recitation 


class , llustration of the need of a 
more scientific attitude toward the solu- 
tion ol! me of the problems of secondary 
educat 

In the first place, without the warrant 
of scientif ¢ ence it has been assumed 
that the a norm of numbers beyond 
which it not safe to go. This opinion is 
proba a relic of the old college prepara- 
tor’ gh school, with its limited cur- 
riculul 1 a group of students made 
homogeneous by the merciless elimination 
or the | 

In ree ears we have begun to test 
this I 'y classroom experiment 
When we 1 d that the experiments con- 
ducted wed as good results with classes 
of 30 th elasses of 25, we drew a 
conclusi ist as illogical as the first one, 
namely, that size of class is immaterial. 


Technique Developed in the Classroom 


In our pedagogical literature there is 
little tl rows light on the technique of 
instruct is applied to specific classroom 

| . och > } 
tasks. 17 reason probably is that such 
techniqu¢ a be developed only in the 
classroom by experienced .teachers pos- 


sessed scientific turn of mind, and 


in schor which research work of this 
kind is iraged. Such situations are 
still rare the field of secondary educa- 
th 

Assu g teaching skill as constant, the 
technique peculiar to any classroom situ- 
ation is conditioned by two factors, the 
teacha of the group and the nature 
ot the 1 

Put n of this article is sponsored by the 
National ttee on Research in Secondary Edu 
cation, B. Edmonson, chairman; A. Jessen, 


Determination 


By WILLIAM A. WETZEL 


Principal, Senior High School, Trenton, N. J 


Nothing has thrown more sand in th 
bearings of high-school machinery in re 
cent vears than the increase in the rang 
of mental abilities At least one-fifth of 
the pupils now found in a metropolitan 
high school fall below the mental ability 
that would have been tolerated in a high 
school 20 years ago. If we grant that 
teachability varies directly as mental 
ability, then it follows that for the same 
task, size of class is conditioned by the 
mental ability of the group. There are 
as yet no scientific data to establish a 
formula, but it is a safe guess that what 
might be considered a group of normal size 
at one ability level could be quadrupled 
in numbers at another ability level 


Nature of Task a Determining Factor 


The teaching of history furnishes an 
illustration of this statement. In one 
school which tries to adapt technique 
to the project at hand, the size of the 
history class varies from a group of 15 
pupils composed of very poor readers, 
paying little attention to the study of a 
textbook but busy with the study of 
pictures and the making of drawings, 
to a group of 80 pupils, good readers, 
working in a history library with a task 
of assigned readings. 

The second factor which helps to 
determine technique is the nature of 
the task itself. Here again the troubles 
of the modern secondary school have 
increased tremendously. There is no 
longer the uniform task of mastering a 
definite block of knowledge. Attitudes, 
appreciations, habits, and a wide range 
of skills have a definite place in the 
scheme of instruction, and to the list 
of classrooms are added shops, labora- 
tories, demonstration rooms, art rooms, 


band rooms, and chorus rooms. 


It would be difficult to show that a 
group working in a physics laboratory 
would be of the proper size for band prac- 
tice, or that the class assembled for an 
illustrated lecture on Roman architecture 
should not exceed in numbers the class 
assembled to read Cicero’s Orations. 

Two things have helped recently to 
bring to the foreground the size of the 
teaching group. In the first place, the 
modern tendency toward a more definite 
organization of teaching materials, with 
more clearly defined 
standards of attainment, and with greatly 
improved methods of measuring outcomes 
by means of the objective test, makes 


objectives and 


possible a more careful equating of 
results obtained under different condi- 
tions. In thé second place, the greatly 
increased cost of instruction in secondary 
schools forces the issue of economy. 
When the per capita cost of high-school 
instruction averages $200 and over, high- 
school principals may well be expected 
to utilize the teaching force of the school 
to its utmost efficient capacity. 


Teaching Technique in a Special Subject 


The purpose of this article is to report 


ee, 


the results of teaching technique as applied 
to a specific subject. The subject is inter- 
mediate algebra, in which the aim is 
chiefly to develop abilities to perform cer- 
tain definite mathematical processes. 
These abilities can be definitely listed, and 
practice material can be set to determine 
whether any pupil has the desired power 
in a given case. In other words, the sub- 
ject has the advantage of definiteness. 
Another peculiarity of the subject is that 
the technique must provide much oppor- 
tunity for individual activity. In this sub- 
ject pupils learn to do preeminently by 
doing. 
181 
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Already we have laid down the main 
conditions that will limit 
pupils who may be assigned to one teach- 
ing group. Not 
proper organization of 
appropriate technique of instruction are 
the fundamental requirements for individ- 
ual work. f the 
to the technique which is followed. So 
the apparent 
with a change of 
classes, the amount of 


the number of 


alone, but 


numbers 


material and an 


class is relative 


The size « 


paradox may occur that 


technique and larger 
individual work 
done and individual attention received by 


each pupil may actually be increased 
The Mode of Procedure Followed 


Under the technique in question each 
pupil receives a list of the abilities to be 
cultivated, together with page references 
to the text in which statements of princi- 
ples, explanations of processes, and prac- 
tice exercises may be found. He receives, 


in addition, a sample test covering the 
processes involved in 


There is also ready for the pupil, at th 


this unit of work 
proper time, a set of cards to supplement 
exercises in the text 

Approximately the first third of a 60- 
minute period is devoted to explanations 
and oral work, the remainder of the time 
to individual work. The pupil is expected 
to use his textbook materials according to 
his outline for the first mastery of the 
block of work. As far as possible, he shall 
get his explanations from the text. 
of the first things which the teacher aims 
to do is to teach the pupil how to study 
algebra, how to use the textbook, so that 


One 


he may be as independent as possible of 
the teacher. The pupil next 
way through a set of graded caids. 
allowed only one card at a time, and is 
credited with each card when he reports 
the correct The card 
show plainly additional 
needed. 


works his 
He is 


answer. exercises 


where help is 


A Test Follows the Exercises 


After completing a set of cards the 
pupil tries the test, which, except for the 
numerical quantities involved, is iden- 
tical with the test in his possession. If he 
passes the test, he is credited with the unit 
of work. If the pupil fails, remedial work 
in the form of extra cards, or possibly re- 
newed study of the text, is done in the 
parts in which he failed. 

In a very short time pupils distribute 
themselves through the course according 
to their abilities. Pupil 
soon chosen from those who are ahead of 
schedule. These assistants help to credit 
the work done on the cari 
slow pupils. This practice is as useful to 


assistants are 


is and to coach 


them as it is profitable to the slower 
pupils. 

Careful inspection by the writer, of an 
experimental group following this tech- 


nique, during the past two years, 
the following conclusio! 
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First rating period 


ber of pu] 35 51 64 
bilit 112 114 109 
17.2 | 17.1 | 17.0 





Conclusions Reached are Summarized 


l. Interest is always strong. The 
method promotes action as efficiently as 
piecework in a manufacturing plant. 


The writer never saw an idle person in the 
class. The group assembled regularly at 
8.30 a. m., but many pupils came volun- 
tarily 10 or 15 minutes ahead of time to 
begin work, and no one e\ er waited for the 
opening bell 
2. Each pupil may work to his capacity, 
No one is kept 


This is made possible, of course, 


and most of them do 
waiting 
by the pupil assistants who help to check 
the cards 

3. Each pupil is always doing the thing 
needs to do 

1. Remedial and 
automatically failure. If 
additional cards do not accomplish the 


that he 
teaching invariably 
follows every 


result, additional coaching follows. 


Careful Guidance is Required 


5. The teacher is always in the back- 
ground. The class seems to be running 
itself, but it is evident, of course, that the 
program first of all thorough 
organization and preparation of teaching 
materials; and secondly, daily checking of 


requires 


results outside of the classroom by the 


teacher so that, at the beginning of the 
hour, he will know what individual pupils 
Some will be ready for a test. 
The test must be ready for them. Some 
work on the The 
hand. Some will need 
The coaches must 


should do. 


will continue cards. 
ecards must be at 
coaching. 


All these plans the teacher 


individual 
be assigned 


must have in mind when the class 
assembles. 

Composition of the Experimental Class 
At the time this experiment was 


initiated, there were the following groups 
in intermediate algebra. 

Group A, 55 pupils 
ability ' of 112, taught in one class by 
teacher No. 1; Group B, 51 pupils with a 
median ability of 114, taught in two classes 
by teacher No. 2; 
a median ability of 109, taught in two 
classes by teacher No. 3; Group D, 20 
pupils with a median ability of 101, taught 


with a median 


Group C, 64 pupils with 


in one group by teacher No. 1. Teachers 


Nos 


2 and 3 followed the usual classroom 


method, including blackboard and seat 
work 

Work of all the groups was carefully 
checked every six weeks throughout the 


semester. Objective tests including both 


7 ling iit } 1 iy . 
Reading abili y i local index 


15 


Second rating period Final examir 
4 1 2 3 4 2 } 
20 5 51 tid 20 a | 64 20 
101 112 114 109 101 112 114 109 1 
8 18.5 19.9 16.7 14.7 66.0 65.0 Ss. ( 2.3 


theory and practice, exercises, and prob- 


lems were given. Scores are shown in the 
table. 

An analysis of results shows that the 
large group easily held its own with the 
other groups. No fine distinctions can be 


drawn, as we had no measure of the teach- 


ing skill of each teacher. The main facts 
are that the teacher with the large group 
used exactly the same technique which 


he had followed in small groups for a 


number of years; that the results which 
he obtained in the large group were com- 
mensurate with the ability of the group, 
judging by results in the other groups; 
that the pupils of the large group, accord- 
ing to the standards of the school, had a 
good working knowledge of intermediate 
algebra on a college preparatory basis. 
In brief, that the technique which he had 
followed in smaller groups could safely be 
extended to larger groups. 

As a result of this experiment 


other teachers in the mathematics depart- 


three 


ment are now preparing cards that will 
follow the same technique 

Method, of course, will never take the 
place of individual teaching skill. What- 
ever the method may be, results obtained 
by different teachers under the same con- 
ditions probably will always be different. 
Some methods require greater skill than 
complicated 


others. There is nothing 


about the technique outlined in this paper. 
Success Demands Energy and Skill 


It is the judgment of the writer that an 
a class of 40 
this 


ordinary teacher can teach 
pupils as effectively by following 
technique as she can teach a class of 25 
by following the usual method, and that a 
skillful teacher can get satisfactory results 
with a class of no fewer than 50 pupils. 
The purpese of this not to 


encourage a wholesale increase in 


article is 
size of 
classes in secondary schools, but rather to 
call attention to the need of working out 
a technique peculiar to the task at hand, 
and then of determining experimentally 
the number of pupils that can well be 
group by following this 


taught in one 


technique. 


School baths in Baltimore, under the 
direction of the public bath commission, 
are an important feature of the school 
health program. The service is under 
the immediate supervision of matrons 
and bath attendants, and soap and towels 
are supplied free. 
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County Library Service of the Julius Rosenwald 


Fund 


Aid to at Least Two Demonstration County Libraries in Each Southern State Contemplated by Fund. Titles to 


School Libraries Under Consideration by Committee. 


Librarian and Director of the Library School, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; 


i os JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 


mplates aiding at least two 


demonstration county libraries in each 
Souther State The county library 
program f the fund was inaugurated 
last spring, and, at this writing, only five 
county braries in these States are receiv- 
ing aid. One of the stipulations for aid is 
that se to all elements of the popu- 
ation s be equal, but adapted to the 
needs of each element.’ Book service to 
rural schools is thus included, but the fund 
has not undertaken to dictate in any 
detailed iv the manner in which such 
service be worked out by individual 
count rarians. County libraries receiv- 
.ng aid from the fund have developed rural 
school st ce in accordance with. the 
limitations and opportunities of local 
conditi Thus we have a variety of 
types of service, and are as yet unable to 


I 


define general principles which appear best 


for southern county librarians to follow 


regarding book service to rural schools. 


Libraries Aspiring to Early Accreditation 


Southern rural high schools are faced 
with specific library standards adopted by 
the Ass ation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. Member- 
ship in this association, involving accredi- 
tation, is by no means complete on the 
part of rural high schools; but the majority 


of such schools, incapable of achieving im- 
mediate membership, are striving to meet 
essential standards as soon as possible. 
High-school library standards for the 
South were adopted, and, at the recent 


meeting of the Southern Associa- 


annua 
tion in Lexington, Ky., it was found 
to extend the time limit in which 
The standards relate 
books, educational and 


hecessary 
they must be met 
to equipment, 
professional training of librarians, appro- 
priations, courses in use of the library, and 
reorganization of the library. 

The standards are to go into effect in the 
fallof 1930. Schools not meeting the stand- 
ards by the fall of 1930 will be warned. 
In the fall of 1931 those schools not fully 
meeting the standards will have a star 
their names in the State lists, 
and a footnote in each State list will 


placed by 





Stipulations for Aid 


By JACKSON E. TOWNE 


explain that schools marked with a star 
do not meet library standards. In the 
fali of 1932 those schools not meeting the 
standards completely will again have their 
names starred, and a footnote in each 
State list will explain that this is the final 
notice for meeting library standards in 
full. In the fall of 1933 all schools not 
fully meeting standards shall be dropped 
from the accredited list of the Southern 
Association. 


No Hardship to Librarians Intended 


This action of the Southern Association 
is in no way intended to work a hardship 
on those successful school librarians now 
in the service (December, 1929) who do 
not have the necessary educational back- 
ground and training. The association, 
however, reserves the right in such cases 
to require additional courses in library 
science, if the position is to be held. 

In the 1928 proceedings of the Southern 
Association, there is a record of a resolu- 
tion for a committee to determine, among 
other matters: ‘‘Whether or not, in those 
counties in which there is library service, 
the title to the school library must be held 
bv the school itself, rather than the county 
library, provided the collection of books 
placed in the school is permanent and 


Counties Must Provide Suitable Housing for Libraries Among 


Consultant in Library Service to the Fund 


In the five county libraries receiving aid 
from the Rosenwald Fund, school service 
has been developed in accordance with the 
limitations or possibilities of local condi- 
Sources of local funds have varied, 
and should be considered in each case 


tions. 


before any particular type of service being 
rendered is described. 

The general stipulations of the Rosen- 
wald Fund regarding aid to county libra- 
ries have been: (1) That the library serve 
adequately all the people of the county- 
rural and urban, negro and white. By 
‘‘adequate”’ is meant that the total bud- 
get for service, including the Rosenwald 
help, shall be at least equal to 50 cents per 
capita of the total population of the county; 
that the service to all elements of the 
population shall be equal but adapted to 
the needs of each element; (2) that all 
public-library facilities of the county shall 
be coordinated under one head, who shall 
be a trained librarian; (3) that money 
appropriated by the Rosenwald Fund and 
money matched by the fund shall be used 
which is interpreted 
to include books, salaries, general main- 
tenance, and book trucks, but not build- 


entirely for service 


ings, grounds, or equipment other than 
book trucks; and (4) that the county shall 
provide suitable housing for the library. 

















Billingsville school and pupils 


selected from the association’s approved 
lists, upon recommendation from school 
authorities.”’ 

I am informed that at the recent Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) meeting the above matter was 
“left open for investigation.” 


The usual seale of matching has been 
$1 from the fund for $1 from local sources, 
for each of the first two years; $1 from the 
fund for $2 from local sources for the third 
and fourth years; $1 from the fund to match 
$4 from local sources for the fifth year. 
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Billingsville children read public library books 


The following five counties or parishes 
(Louisiana) have been granted appropria- 
tions from the fund, and, stimulated 
thereby, have been able to carry through 
successful campaigns for local support 


Appro 
County County seat State riawon 
Webster Minden... Louisiana $40, 000 
(Parish). 
Davidson_.... Lexington North Caro- | 20, 00 
lina 
Mecklenburg. Charlotte do &0. 000 
Hamilton Chattanooga.| Tennessee 80, OVO 
Saco selves Knoxville do 20, 000 


Sums cortributed locally for the first 
annual payments from the fund and 
sources of money are as follows for the 
five counties: 

Webster Parish (La.) Library.—Webster 
Parish police jury, $2,500; city of Minden, 
$2,000; city of Springhill, $500; Webster 
Parish school board, $3,000; total sum 
matched, $8,000; maximum sum to be 
matched, $10,000; less required amount, 
$2,000. 

Davidson County (N. C.) Library. 
to agreement, $7,429.25; county commis- 
sioners, $1,000; city council, $400; pub- 
lic subscription, $1,564.51; total, $10,- 
393.76; less basic sum of $5,000, $5,393.76. 
Sum to be matched, $5,000; over required 
amount, $393.76. 

Mecklenburg County (N.C.) Library. 
County board of commissioners, $8,800: 
county board of education, $14,200; 
city council, $23,000; total, $46,000; less 
previous total budget of $26,000, $20,000. 
Sum to be matched, $20,000 


Prior 


Hamilton County (Tenn.) Library.—City 
$3,000; county, $6,700; Hamilton County 
Board of Education, $10,245; department 
of education, city commissioner, $2,100; 
department of education’s allotment of 
time of librarian, $258.75; total, $22,- 
303.75. Sum to be matched, $20,000; 
over required amount, $2,303.75. 

Knox County (Tenn.) Library.— Knox 
County court, $2,500; city of Knoxville, 
$2,500; total, $5,000; sum to be matched, 
$5,000 

Ir 
out to each of the Rosenwald County 


November, 1929, a request was sent 


libraries for a l-page report on service to 
rural schools. Information was sought 
on the number, types, and enrollments of 
schools; sizes and sources of book collec- 
tions; supervision of libraries; extent to 
which schools are meeting State and 
Southern Association library standards; 
circulation figures; and relations with 
main libraries and branches. 

teports from each county library are 
The difficulty of collect- 
ing uniform data on the points asked will 


given herewith. 


be seen as soon as any two of these reports 
have been perused. It must be borne in 
mind that the libraries in Webster Parish, 
La., and Davidson County, N. C., are 
small, while the libraries in Mecklenburg, 
Hamilton, and Knox Counties are each 
centered in long-established public library 
located in Charlotte, N. C.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; and Knoxville, 1enn., 
respectively, each a large county seat. 


systems 


Increased Comprehension of Reading Reported 


Webster Parish (La.) Library.—Popula- 
tion of the parish is 30,000, of which 


approximately 50 per cent is negro. The 
school system is highly centralized under 
the county unit plan of administration. 
Fifty-four per cent of the children are 
transported by busses to the 10 white 
schools. The number of negro schools has 
been reduced by consolidation from 85 to 
35—the majority of negro schools being in 
Rosenwald buildings. The enrollment in 
the white schools is 4,284; in the negro 


schools, 3,313 (1928-29 data 


Branch Libraries Located in School Buildings 


All branches (10 white and 2 negro) 


of the county library are 
school buildings. The main library is in 
a store building at Minden, the 


located in 


county 
seat. Service to both schools and com- 
munities is given from the same collections 
by the teacher-librarians, with hours of 
service arranged for students’ conven- 
ience, either before school or during school 
recreation periods. 

From October 11, 1929, to November 
25, 1929, circulation of 1,860 books among 
the 10 white schools was 7,756; circulation 
of 237 books among the two negro schools 
was 307. 

Sources of book collections circulated 
by the county library, and numbers of 
books from each source are: Louisiana 
Library Commission—indefinite loan, 
1,657; call loan, 456; Rosenwald collec- 
tions in the schools, 300; purchase, 753. 
Other sources in which the number of 
books is not given are gifts and books in 
school collections not yet recorded. 

The parish librarian has general super- 
vision of library service for schools. Four 
teacher-librarians have had library sum- 
mer school training. 
supervisor for negro 


There is a special 

work. A negro 
illiteracy program is to be mapped out 
under the direction of the county library. 
In less than two 
service, the schools 


months of county 


library report an 
increased comprehension in reading. 


Average Circulation Jumps From 9/ to 387 


C.) Library.— 
Library 


ae 

Davidson County (N. 
The Davidson County began 
service to schools in September, 1929, 
with a book collection of fewer than 5,000 
volumes. These 5,000 books had to serve 
not only the schools but also a branch 
library and a number of stations. 

The first school to which service was 
extended was Wallburg. This school was 
selected for two reasons: First, the school 
was so remote from the main library that 
the pupils could not avail themselves of 
its privileges; second, Wallburg had the 
good fortune to have a memorial library 
equipped with steel stacks, 
The county librarian, 


building 
tables, and chairs. 
by placing a collection of 160 volumes in 
the memorial library and giving some 
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Ne hoo L ré, 


instruct n the care f books and 
keeping of records, was able to give time 
to the ig task of getting more books 
read er schools 

As is several hundred books could 
be pu thi igh the necessary processes 
the taken to the schools of the 
count ost remote from the main 
librar Distance, community stations, 
and tl ill library staff were taken into 
consideration in arranging the schedule 
for ' Starting at Wallburg on 
September 26, the librarian was able to 
com] te tne whole circuit of schools 

15 in mber) by December 9, 1929 

Wallburg is the only school that takes 
eare of its own book circulation. 

The total number of pupils registered in 
the schools is 5,835, of which 1,647 borrow 
books directly from the truck. This, of 
course, does not include the voung readers 
who use the collections left with the 
teachers At this writing the average 
circulat for each school is between 160 


and 170 But when a school will jump 
from 91 the first visit to 387 the third visit, 
we fer tain the average at the end of 


the vear will be far ahead of 160 or 170. 
Graded Course of Instruction in Use of Library 


Mec} rg County N. + 
The Charlotte Public Library conducts a 


Library 


graded course of instruction in the use of 


libraries from the fourth grade through the 


high s ol in 10 of the Mecklenburg 
Count chools All high-school seniors 
are brought to the main library for a final 
lesso! the use and care of books and 
the | 

Chere are 18 schools in the county, in 10 
of whi . librarian serves one day each 
week There are 10,907 volumes in the 
librari the schools, all of which are 
classified and catalogued. The school en- 
rollment is 6,921. 

Han n County (Tenn.) Library.—In 
every iral high school of Hamilton 
County, except Central High School, which 
funct is a school library only, there is 
a branch of the Chattanooga Publie Li- 
brary} ch has a permanent book stock, 
supp g both school and community. 

The rary supplies books and pays 


part of the salaries of the teacher-librarians 
ervices to the communities. Ac- 


ror the 


cording to a recent contract with the 
Hamilton County Board of Education, the 
Chattanooga Public Library and the 


board of education will share equally the 
cost of library equipment 

The Hamilton County Board of Edu- 
cation pays one-fourth of the teacher- 
librarians’ salaries in the high schools re- 
quiring part-time services and all of the 
salaries of librarians in the high schools 
which serve the schools only. 

The State and Southern Association 


ibrary standards are being met and will 
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be perfected at the end of the 5-year de- 
velopment program recently undertaken 
by the Chattanooga Public Library with 
the aid of the Rosenwald Fund. The 
same privileges are granted to library 
branches as exist in the main library. 
Central High School, 


branch library exclusively for school use, 


which has a 


has an enrollment of 1,509, and has 4,111 


volumes in its library 
Books Loaned to County Elementary Schools 


In addition to permanent branches in 
the rural high schools, loans are made to 
all county elementary schools both white 
and negro from a rolling book stock. The 
white schools are served from the Chatta- 
nooga Public Library and the negroes from 
the Howard branch library for negroes. 
Last October seven negro schools (four of 
which were l-teacher schools) were re- 
ceiving county library service. The total 
scholastic population for the seven schools 
was 345 and the book circulation 187. 

Through the county extension depart- 
ment of the Chattanooga Public Library, 
39 elementary schools were served during 
the past vear from a book stock of 3,054 
volumes. The loans were made to teach- 
ers who served as voluntary librarians. 
A total book issue of 59,760 was attained 
last year. 

The county circulation, exclusive of 
Chattanooga, totaled 241,314 volumes— 
approximately 40 per cent of the entire 
circulation. The county has 6,121 regis- 
tered borrowers, a book stock of 25,916, 
and, with the aid of the Rosenwald Fund, 
the county court, and the Hamilton 
County Board of Education, a good 
reference collection of books will be in 


185 
each of the schools in Hamilton County 
at the end of the 5-year development 
program which has just been undertaken 
by the Chattanooga Public Library. 

Knox County Tenn Library.— The 
appropriation of the Rosenwald Fund in 
the early summer of 1929 marked the 
beginning of library service to Knox 
County, outside the city of Knoxville, 
Tenn. Previous to that time a small ap- 
propriation from the county court pro- 
vided only for opening the doors of the 
city library to county residents. 

In conclusion, mention should be made 
of a recently issued ‘ High-school library 
list,’ prepared by officials of the Rosen- 
wald Fund, in the hope that it will serve 
the present needs of the average 4-year 
negro high school or county training 
school. The list has been submitted to 
and approved by the southern State de- 
partments of education, including several 
State high-school supervisors and State 
librarians 


Policy of Library Control Not Determined 


The use of the school library as a public 
library branch for service to adults is of 
course open to serious question. The 
trend to-day is definitely away from the 
control of the city high-school library by 
the public library. A ‘ Policy committee”’ 
has been appointed by the president of 
the Southeastern Library Aesociation, 
and a number of recommendations for the 
guidance of southern librarians and for 
three of the educational foundations aid- 
ing library development in the South are 
of special significance in relation to rurai- 
schoo] service from county libraries as 
aided by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 














The Signal Mountain Library is a “ used” library 








Detroit's School System Aims to Enroll | 00 
Per Cent of Its School Population 


Conclusion of an Article Describing Provisions Set Up in the Detroit Public-School System for the Education of the 


Handicapped 
By KATHERINE M. COOK 


Chief, Division of Special Problems, Office of Education 


F THE 17,599 children in special 

classes in the Detroit city school 
system, in 1928, 
mately 32 per cent were enrolled in t 
special mentally retarded, 
classified as special A and B, and special 
preparatory groups. Five thousand six 
hundred and fifty-five children are en- 
rolled; there is a teaching staff of 159, an 
assistant supervisor immediately in charge 
of instructional regular 
principals in general charge of the schools 
in which classes are maintained. There are 
in addition, two follow-up and placement 
supervisors for the special B groups, one 
for boys and one for girls; and the director 
in general charge of the department. 


approxi- 


he 


September, 


classes for 


methods, and 


Classification of Mental Deviates 


In general, the mentally retarded are 
classified into two large groups: Special 
A classes, for children under 13 years of 
age; and special B classes, for children 
over 13. No child is entered in aspecial A 
class whose mental age is less than 5 
years. The grading is approximately 
that of the first four grades. Custodial 
classes are maintained at three centers for 
children of mental ages under 5. Special 
B classes are for definitely retarded chil- 
dren above 13 years of age who can not 
profit by orflinary 
Academic work is closely related to in- 
dustrial and trade training. Pupils from 
special A classes are sent to special B 
classes when they become 13 years of age 
Children from regular grades above the 
age of 13, who are below 10 years men- 
tally and three or more years retarded in 


school instruction. 


school work, are entered in these classes 


aJso. In the special B groups boys and 


girls are segregated. For them the city 
maintains 8 separate schools and addi- 
in selected elementary 
school centers. Luncheons are served in 
the separate schools free, or at a very 
nominal cost. The maximum class size 


classes 


tional 


in both groups is 25. 

With the establishment of special B 
classes it was found that the boys and 
girls could not well be handled in the 
same groups, largely because of discipli- 
nary problems, nor could one teacher 
handle both academic and industrial train- 
ing adapted to the special needs and the 
ability of the children. This discovery 
led to segregation on the sex basis, and to 
the establishment of the eight separate 
schools, to which reference has been made. 
In the separate centers the curriculum 
offers cooking, sewing, and laundry work 
for girls; for boys it offers increasingly 
diversified training in industrial work, 
including, beside the fundamental aca- 
demic work, household mechanics, auto- 
mechanics, lathe work, mechanical draw- 
ing, rough carpentry, and book repair. 


Follow-Up and Placement of Pupils 


Both curricula and methods are care- 
fully adapted to the ability of the chil- 
dren, and a system of follow-up and place- 
ment according to intelligence and ability 
is systematically and sympathetically 
worked out. Guidance is both educa- 
tional and vocational. Children from the 
special classes are sometimes entered in 
night school for the completion of the 
upper grades after they have been placed 
in occupations, or they are assisted to 
enter trade or part-time schools when their 
warrants. In certain 


ability eases chil- 











One of seven open-air schools in Detroit 


dren are transferred from special classes 
into public or private boarding or training 
schools for mentally handicapped. Cu- 
mulative individual record cards are kept 
in the offices of the special education de- 
partment and used in connection with the 
follow-up work. The visits 
the place of employment to advise with the 


supervisor 


employer as well as with the employee 
concerning his success. Individuals re- 
port at stated intervals, and guidance is 
continuous after the work offered in the 
special course is completed until the can- 
didate is well on the way to social and 


economic independence. 
Special Classes for Other Types of Deviates 


The special preparatory classes are de- 
signed for children who are not up to 
grade achievement for reasons other than 
mental deficiency. 
a maximum of 25 pupils, either boys or 


These classes enroll 
girls. The policy is against mixed classes. 
Transfers into these classes are issued 
only to pupils who have been given group 
intelligence or Binet tests by the psy- 
chological clinic, who are mentally over 
10 vears of age. Regular 


study are followed, but simplified to meet 


courses of 
the needs of pupils. In general, it is ex- 
pected that they are to be returned with- 
out great delay to the regular classes. In 
June, 1929, membership in special pre- 
paratory classes was 374, enrolled in 16 
elementary school centers. 

In addition to these special classes, the 
system maintains ungraded classes. 
These are for chronic truants, conduct or 
behavior cases of boys over 12 years of 
age, and other maladjusted children who 
can not be cared for efficiently in the 
usual school. Correction of antisocial 
conduct is emphasized. Health and vo- 
cational education receive special con- 
sideration. Enrollment is through the 
clearing rooms or by direct reference to the 
Three hundred and 
elementary 


psychological clinic. 
eighty-nine children in six 
schools and one special school are enrolled 
in ungraded rooms and classes. 


Schools and Classes for the Physically Handicapped 


Among the most interesting of the pro- 
visions for special education in Detroit 
There are 


is that for crippled children. 
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tw eparate schools for the education 
of the crippled, each with an enrollment 
of al 250, special centers in six ele- 
mentary schools, in the convalescent home 
al ils, and itinerant teachers for 
those are unable to leave home 
Seve d and thirteen children are 
en! é n the classes and schools for crip- 
pled iren, 35 teachers and principals 
are engaged in the work, and a supervising 
prin< il is in charge One of the special 
chor , 2-story building provided with 
a larg roof playground, rest room, in- 
clined nes, and an elevator facilitating 
east I .oving from one floor to another, 
was | tin 1919. The other, a commo- 
dious and attractive l-story building, was 
completed in the fall of 1929. This 
building represents the most recent re- 
search relative to the care and training of 
crippled children. It is of the hollow- 
square type, and contains in addition to 
the sual classrooms, auditorium, dining 
room, et 1 clinical unit, including helio 
and p therapy rooms, a plaster and 
X-ra ym, rooms for doctors and nurses, 
a denta nic, and an infirmary. 
Open-Air Play Spaces for Children 

On three sides of the building class- 
rooms open upon wide terraces, providing 
ype! play, and recreation places for 
children who use wheel chairs particularly. 
Windows are so placed and constructed as 
to furnish facilities similar to those in most 
open-air rooms. Corridors are particu- 
larly wide to permit free passage of wheel 
chairs and of children using crutches and 
other appliances; and there are full- 
lengtt rrors at either end of each corri- 
dor These are provided in the hope of 
improving the posture and locomotion of 
the ire! All children arrive and 
depart busses, and attendants are 
provided to assist the badly crippled as 
necessit lemands 

Children are admitted to the schools for 
crippled following examination and recom- 


? 


9. 
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igh music deaf children develop a sense of rhythm that assists in acquiring speech 


mendation by an orthopedic surgeon 
appointed by the board of health Any 
crippled child who needs the facilities of a 
Children not 


under the care of a private physician 


special school is eligible 


receive the necessary physical treatment 
at the school under the direction of school 
physicians. Not only special apparatus, 
but personnel for physical training, cor- 
rective gymnasium work, and various 
forms of physiotherapy, are provided in 
addition to the academic and industrial 
training. The school follows the courses 
of study followed in the regular elementary 
schools. The children may, therefore, if 
physically able, return to these schools at 
any time without loss so far as progress in 
academic work is concerned. Children 
who finish the grades and wish to attend 
high school may do so. At least one tech- 
nical high school is provided with elevators 
large enough to accommodate wheel chairs. 
Transportation is provided in the same 
way—sometimes in the same vehicles 
as to the special elementary schools. 

The Detroit system maintains, also, a 
separate school for the deaf and for those 











i 
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Crippled children enjoy group games and folk dancing 





with seriously defective hearing. It is 
said to be the second largest school of its 
kind in the United States, its enrollment 
being exceeded only by a similar school 
in New York City 
four children were enrolled during the 


school year 1928-29. 


Two hundred eighty- 


The school is pro- 
vided with a clinic in which an ear special- 
ist examines the ears and tests the hearmg 
to determine the degree of the handicap. 
A dental clinie is also maintained in the 
school. Classrooms for academic work 
are well lighted by both artificial light and 
daylight. This is believed particularly 
essential. They are planned to accommo- 
date classes of 10 pupils each. Classes in 
lip reading for the hard of hearing are 
slightly larger, running as high as 12 to I8 
pupils 


Methods of Teaching Deaf Children 


Among the interesting special features 
of the school is an acoustic unit sup- 
plied with a grand piano, where con- 
siderable attention is given to develop- 
ment of the rhythmic sense. Pupils de- 
velop a keen sense of touch and rhythm 
which is helpful in the production and 
control of the voice in speech. There is 
also an audition room. Here the speaker, 
or teacher, talks into a microphone. 
Through individual head phones, his am- 
plified voice reaches the children who are 
partially deaf. Many children formerly 
believed to be totally deaf are able to hear 
through this type of equipment. 

Pupils are taught to speak, and, by 
watching the speaker’s lips, to understand 
the speech of others. It is important that 
children enter the school for the deaf at 
an early age, since the voice is best trained 
and speech habits best formed while 
children are still young. Besides the 
special features necessary for training of 
the deaf and hard of hearing, pupils are 
taught the regular studies of the elemen- 
tary school. After completing work of the 
eighth grade they are admitted to high 
school and later to college. 
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Of unusual interest, also, are the Braille 
and sight-saving classes. The work began 
in 1912, with the establishment of one 
class for the blind, having a membership 
of six children. Braille classes are now 
maintained in three elementary schools 
The class membership is 33. The general 
plan is to divide the children into two 
groups—the younger children who have 
not yet learned to read and write, and the 
older ones who are enrolled in a study or 
home room where their lessons are pre- 
pared. As soon as young children have 
achieved necessary skill in fundamentals 
of the tool subjects, they enter regular 
classes to recite with the normally sighted 
children. The teacher in charge of the 
Braille room provides special help to blind 
children in the preparation of their lessons 
for the regular classroom work. The work 
is almost wholly individual and classes 
necessarily small. There is a class of high- 
school students in the Northern High 
School where both Braille and sight-saving 
pupils are accommodated ‘ 

In addition to the Braille classes, Detroit 
maintains sight-saving classes in 21 ele- 
mentary schools, enrolling 306 children. 
The sight-saving classes offer educational 
opportunities to children with impaired 
vision and eliminate educational waste 
on the part of many children who are un- 
able, without special attention and equip- 
ment, to make the same progress as 
children with normal vision. In many 
cases the eyes of children enrolled in these 
classes have improved sufficiently to en- 
able them to return to their regular grades 


During 1927-28, 24 such transfers were 


recommended by the supervising oculist 


School System Builds Up the Physically Unfit 


Open-air schools and open-window 
rooms are maintained throughout the 
city. By means of them the anemic, 
undernourished, underweight, cardio- 
pathic, and pretubercular children not 
only are enabled to secure their educa- 
tion without menace to their health, but 
they are actually given also the oppor- 
tunity—the only opportunity for many 
to build up physically as well. There 
are 12 special open-air schools and 38 
open-window rooms in elementary school 


centers. Two types of buildings are 


used for the open-air schools—the roof 
and bungalow types. The roof plan is 
used in congested sections, and the bunga- 
low type where there is plenty of ground 
space. In each open-air school there 
are, in addition to the regular recitation 
rooms, sun rooms equipped 

blankets, a clinic, a teachers’ room, a 
kitchen, dining room, showers, and a play 
porch. Careful weight records are kept, 
and a physician visits the school at fre- 
quent intervals who examines the children 
as assigned by the nurse in charge. On 
recommendation of the physician the 
children are transferred to the regular 


with cots and 
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classrooms Luncheon is furnished in 
the morning, a regular dinner at noon, 
and a luncheon before going home at 
night. The open-air schools are con- 
tinued at least six weeks during the 
summer months. The enrollment for the 
year 1928-29, including anemic, pre- 
tubercular, and ceardiopathic children, 
was 2,664. The instructional staff con- 
sists of 86 teachers, principals, and assist- 
ants. Matrons and attendants number 24. 


Speech-Improvement Classes 


Besides the various types of classes 
cited for children having physical and 
mental handicaps, Detroit enrolls many 
children in speech-improvement classes 
conducted in connection with regular 
schools Speech defects are, &s is well 
known, due to a number of causes—organic, 
mental, or social. Whatever the cause, 
the system makes an effort to correct it. 
\ speech survey is made during May 
and June of each year. Grade teachers 
list any pupils who, in their estimation, 
are in need of speech improvement. 
During the survey the speech teacher 
gives the child a preliminary examina- 
tion, classifies his defect or impediment, 
and makes such recommendations as he 
deems desirable concerning treatment. 

The Detroit organization for the educa- 
tion of exceptional children is of interest 
at this time for several reasons. Pri- 
marily, of course, it is an example of 
achievement on the part of a large and 
rapidly growing city system in the in- 
creasing efforts of all school systems 
fully to democratize education by enroll- 
ing 100 per cent of the children, and in 
adapting the curricula offered to their 


several needs 


Trends in Organization for Special Education 


In addition, it offers an illustration of 
certain important trends in the education 
of children who deviate from the normal 
to the extent that they are unable to avail 
themselves fully of the educational facil- 
ities offered to the larger average group. 
Among these are the tendency to unify or 
coordinate responsibility for the education 
of all types of deviates from physical, 
mental, or social normality; to establish 
scientific diagnosis, physiological, psycho- 
logical, psychiatric, and educational, as a 
basis of assignment to the different types 
of education offered; and the tendency to 
recognize the education of handicapped 
children as a specialized field for which the 
instructional staff should have specialized 
as well as general training and experience, 
and for which corre$ponding salary com- 


pensation is essential. 


The new library for the College of the 
City of New York will cost $800,000. 


Two International Expositions in 
Belgium 


Belgium is celebrating this year the one- 
hundredth anniversary of its independence 
by holding two great international expo- 
sitions: One at Anvers, devoted to mari- 
time and colonial activities; the other at 
Liége, to present a synthesis of progress in 
the sciences and in industry. Spain, 
France, and Italy; Egypt, China, and 
Japan; Canada, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Uruguay; and other countries, 
have accepted the invitation to partici- 
pate in the exposition at Liege. Other ac- 
ceptances are expected. 

The Liege exposition will be arranged 
for a program in sciences, industry, 
social economy, agriculture, and music. 
In the field of the sciences, expositions 
and demonstrations will be given of the 
methods, instruments, kinds of research 
and measurement, experiments and uti- 
lized control in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and the mineral, industrial, 
and medical sciences. 


Belgium Maintains Many Industries 


Belgium, and particularly the province 
of Liege, is the seat of many industries. 
Glass works among the best in the world, 
steel mills of all kinds, sugar and paper 
mills, and chemical industries, notably 
those of the nitrogen derivatives, will all 
aid in and serve to illustrate the industrial 
program. Agricultural participation will 
take the form of a demonstration village, 
which will include, among other things, 
model shops, a sawmill, a hotel, a bakery, 
a drugstore, a grocery store, a communal 
home, and a village school. A _ special 
feature of the exposition will be an exhi- 
bition of old Walloon art. 

Because of the exposition, 63 or more 
congresses, most of them international, 
will hold meetings at Liezge during the 
year. Seventeen will be scientific and 
industrial congresses of importance, such 
as the Tenth Conference of the Inter- 
national Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry; the Sixth International Con- 
gress of Mines, Metallurgy, and Applied 
Geology; and the Congress of Secondary 
and Higher Agricultural Education. Ten 
congresses in medical sciences, 9 in social 
economy, and 14 in agriculture will hold 
their sessions at Liege. 


Exposition to Continue All Summer 


The exposition at Liege opened in 
May and will continue for six months. 
The Secretary General of the commission 
in charge is Leon Michel, with his office 
at 4, Place St-Lambert 4, Liege, Belgium. 
Monsieur Michel has issued a pamphlet 
giving a general description of the ex- 
position, and a handbook descriptive of 
the congresses that will meet in connec- 
tion with it—James F. Abel. 
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Meeting of the International Congress of 
Mental Hygiene 


By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, M. D. 


Consultant in Hygiene, United States Office of Education 


IFTY-THREE nations accepted the 
invitation to participate in the first In- 


ternational Congress on Mental Hygiene, 
held in Washington in May. Many sent 
more than one delegate. Welcome to the 
congress was extended by the President 
of the United States, and an address was 
made | Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, himself a 
graduate physician, as well as a successful 
he gress grew out of the publica- 
tion 1 1907 of a book, “The Mind that 
Found Itself,’ by Clifford Beers. Had 
this book not been written there doubtless 
vould have been such a congress, but it 
ld have come at a much later time, 
and it might not have been held in the 
United States. Naturally, Mr. Beers, 
secretaryv-general, was a central figure 

it the meeting. 


Proceedings of the congress covered all 
fields f effort for mental health. In 


the ol world, specially organized 
worl colleges was conspicuous through 
definite reports by a considerable number 


chiefly from the United 
Arthur H. 
leveloped the work at Yale, said: 


Ol Pa Ke 


Ruggles, who 


State Dr 


rt tion should be set up in the university 
par t health, because, primarily, it is directly 
because, in the health department, 

ly a natural and sympathetic approach to 

blems; and because, without the coopera 


ege pl ians, we should be handicapped 

ifficient personnel to conduct the careful 

phy 1 examinations that ought to precede special 
examinat I the mental hygienist 

There revalent idea that I wish to dispel, and 


that t mental hygiene in college means the search 
r me lisease It means nothing of the sort. If it 
nee be open to resistance on the part 


nd women. Mental hygiene as con 


llege means the search for increasing 
ff herefore increasing happiness, for the 
tude * * * A certain amount of emotional 
ipset nd t me in the college years, and in spite 


vil ntinue to come, 


The speaker from Switzerland, Doctor 


[ramer, mentioned the personality of the 
vdvisor as playing a great part in mental 
hygiene work, and also that constructive 
possibilities in the student should always 
be considered. 


Professor Ferrari, of Bologna, Italy, 
peaking of mental hygiene and the high 


school, said: 


1dmitted that three extremely com. 

form the basis of the child’s personality 

I heredity, psychophysical development, and 
ronment 


entertain the daring hope of one day 


ache g the knowledge of the causes and conditions 
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of biological heredity in men; but, for the 
moment, the basis of our activity is almost exclusively 
hypothetical. As to the laws of psychophysical devel- 
opment, they have become so very complicated through 
our knowledge of the hormones—those dynamic ele- 
ments so complex and so varied, especially in their in 
terrelations—that even when it is a question of observ 

ing and of forming judgments of the individuals whose 
development takes place before our eyes, and although 
we are familiar with the modes of action of the best 

known endocrine glands, and although we presume to 
have learned something from the experience of having 
dealt with certain definitely pathological cases—still 
only a very small number of us, I think, on the basis 
of the known data of endocrinology, can cherish the 
hope of influencing effectively the psychophysical con- 
ditions of the mass of adolescents. 

Observation of the antagonism that exists between 
the generations that immediately succeed each other is 
of long standing. It is said offhand that children love 
their grandparents more than they do their parents. 
The problem of discord between parent and child is 
the key to the psychology of the adolescent. Many 
reasons can be given to explain this. The innate 
tendency of the developing adolescent is oriented 
toward the goal of his progressive emancipation from 
the inevitable shackles of family life. We might even 
Say that only thus is he able to justify his own existence 
in the world. Emotional and moral independence is 
the aspiration of almost all youth, but we may well 
understand how the parents, at least inactively, must 
nourish emotions quite antagonistic to this end 

Judging from the point of view of our psychology, it 
seems to me that mental hygiene can bring the greatest 
help to the generations that are growing up and are 
attending the high schools to-day, if it will take for a 
goal to insure that the child, arrived at adolescence and 
then at maturity, shall not lose but preserve, adapted 
to his age, the qualities that make the grace and the 
allurement of childhood--that is to say, originality, 
spontaneity, disinterested sincerity, vitality, and 
optimism 

If we were to succeed in keeping these qualities keenly 
alive in the consciousness and in the practice of young 
people, we would be able, I am sure, to insure in the 
best possible way the well-being and progress of the 
race. By achieving this, mental hygiene will acquit 
itself of one of the most important tasks of its interesting 


mission 

Doctor Rees, of England, said that the 
child can not be divided up by age or 
periods. The same problems appear at 
all stages of his development. Adoles- 
cence is, however, a good time for the 
remedy of difficulties, for the child looks 
at himself critically. Every child is a 
problem child. Every child is an individ- 
ual, even if not an individualist. The 
teaching staff, especially, needs help in 
viewing the child from this standpoint. 
They are too much given to ‘talking 
down”’ to the child and fail to appreciate 
him as a personality. We need more 
individual teaching and more direction of 
the child along lines of his natural 
aptitudes. 

Dr. Otto Rank, of France, accomplished 
the rare feat of giving a brilliant 10- 
minute criticism of his longer paper 
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written by himself to be printed in the 
report of the congress. It was refreshing 
in our age of overinsistence on the omnipo- 
tence of our “latest superstition’? which 
to hear 
from his lips that ‘‘a human life can not 
**Mental 
hygiene has to do with human nature, 
and science should recognize its limitation 
in dealing with this subject.” As Mr. 
Beers, in his epoch-making book expressed 
it, ‘‘What the insane most need is a 
friend.’’ What the sane child most needs 
is a friend, and not a psychologist or a 
psychiatrist 
be begot by some of our sciences. We 
need humbleness, a larger understanding 
of personal experience, and an appreciation 
of the large part that chance plays in 


goes by the name of ‘‘science”’ 


be understood scientifically.” 


In fact, new neuroses may 


human existence. 
From Dr. Rank’s paper as it wili be 
published we quote the final paragraph. 


We must allude to a general principle of cognition, 
which recently has become of great importance in the 
whole field of mental science, and in psychology in 
particular. This is the concept that a real understand- 
ing is to be attained only through a valuation of the 
total situation and not through observations of isolated 
phenomena, however correct they may be. This prin- 
ciple, however, does not hold for practical action, which 
is more likely to be successful when one restricts oneself 
In any case we know from the history of 
science that discoveries of great practical value have 
been made on the basis of inadequate theories. How- 
ever that may be, in the handling of people, especially 
in education, comprehension of the total situation—in 
so far as it is possible for us to-day—will undoubtedly 
further understanding, but it will necessarily inhibit 
the action of the educator. This again should only 
emphasize the fundamental difference between the 
ideal of knowledge and that of practical life, and warn 
us against applying a principle from one of these spheres 
to the other 

We can apply psychology and psychological insight 
directly only to ourselves; this is difficult enough, but 
it may become indirectly effective in our social life 
with others, and in our relations to our nearest. But 
what we want to do, especially with our children, is to 
apply our psychology directly to them instead of to 
ourselves. This fault of projection is inherent in edu 
cation, for in its striving to establish one uniform typ. 
it aims at immortality through the preservation of that 
type, but at the same time the educator involuntarily 
and unconsciously brings about an increasing indi- 
vidualization and idealization in the direction of his 
personal interests. So education will always remain 
training of the will-——i. e., restriction of the individual 
in favor of the group, with its unchanging purposes 
and its changing ideals, irrespective of what community 
ideology is at the moment in power, or what the ration- 
alization of this educational task may be—whether 
religious as it once was, or psychological as it is to-day 


to a detail 


The need for education of all teachers 
along broad lines of mental hygiene— 
toward making them understanding and 
sympathetic friends of the individual stu- 
dent at all stages of his career, from kin- 
dergarten to graduate school, was sug- 
gested, if not formally mentioned, by many 
speakers; and a speaker from England 
(where nervous and mental difficulties 
abound more in teachers than they do 
with us) mentioned the need, for a better 
knowledge, by teachers, for the sake of 
their own welfare, of conditions affecting 
mental bealth. 
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Education for Leisure 


HE spirit of the age in which we live 
is preeminently 

attention of scholars is naturally focused 
on the physical world. We have had 
epoch-making discoveries, undreamed of 
by our forefathers, and our knowledge of 
the universe and its laws has been im- 
measurably enhanced. All this being true, 
it is but natural that cultural and human- 
istic studies should be, to a considerable 
extent, neglected for scientific pursuits, 
which to the average mind are so much 
more productive of material results 
It has been said that the reason for the 
rather mediocre output of belles-lettres, 
of art and the drama in this age of ours 
is due to the fact that the brightest 
intellects are turning to the field of science, 
where the greatest rewards may be ob- 
tained and the greatest fame achieved. 

In a period like the present, which is 
dominated by machinery and efficiency 
systems, man is in danger of losing his 
appreciation of the finer things of the 
spirit. But with the increase of auto- 
matic machinery and labor-saving devices 
more leisure has come to the masses 

William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in the Magazine 
for Business, says: ‘More leisure now 
becomes possible through our extraor- 
dinary technical progress. 
power-operated 
reduced the time and labor necessary to 
supply the world’s demands. Wage 
earners have seen the vision of how techni- 
cal skill can create large possibilities of 
life for all. Organized wage earners who 
seek to order their lives to conform to 
their ideals have set as their new goal 
the 5-day week. 
selves mean leisure coming into the lives 
of those who make things for the world’s 
use. This is the dawn of a new era 
leisure for all! 
the special privilege of a few that the mere 
stating of the purpose discloses the change 
involved. 

“The coming of leisure to the masses has 
paralleled new educational] undertakings 


scientific and the 


Power and 
tools have enormously 


Two days for them- 


Leisure has so long been 
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the adult education movement = and 
worker’s education. These developments 
fit in with technical changes that revolu- 
tionize industrial work. Machinery is 
replacing craft skill; and mechanical 
power, physical power.” 

The awakening of creative imagination 
and esthetic appreciation through cultural 
pursuits and studies would do much to 
uplift humanity from the sordid and 
commonplace. Those who now find 
pleasure in colored comics, jazz, and trashy 
stories would turn to the great masters of 
art and literature for mental pabulum. 

In an age of science, when so many 
discoveries flash into being with bewilder- 
ing rapidity, when materialism makes 
boast of its conquests, it is well for the 
thoughtful soul to draw aside occasionally 
to some quieter domain, where the roar 
of the ‘‘world loom” is not so evident, 
and there ponder upon the deeper im- 
plications of life, upon the things of the 
spirit. We are all so obsessed with 
“‘secondary causes,’’ with the phenomenal, 
that we are apt to overlook or ignore 
altogether the noumenal or the reality 
that underlies the world of appearances. 


no 


+ 


English Educator Visits Office of 
Education 


The Right Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, 
Parliament from Hastings, 
has recently spent some time in the United 
States. On April 14, Lord Perey called 
upon Commissioner Wm. John Cooper 
and other members of the staff of the 
Office of Education. 

Lord Percy is president of the Board of 
Education of Great Britain, and in this 
capacity is greatly interested in American 


member of 


school organization, especially as affect- 
ing the education of the early adolescent. 
The junior high school and the continua- 
tion school as institutions providing for 
such education occupied his special atten- 
tion at this time. 

Education in the United States is very 
fortunate to have had visits in immediate 
succession from Sir Michael Sadler and 
Lord Eustace Perey, both of whom are 
prominently directive of English educa- 
tion 


Education Exhibit Wins Gold 
Medal 


The Secretary of the Interior has been 
informed by the jury of awards of the In- 
ternational Exhibit at Seville, Spain, that 
the United States Department of the In- 
terior has been awarded a grand prize, 
and the Office of Education a gold medal. 
Presentation of awards will be made dur- 


ing the closing ceremonies of the exposi- 
tion, June 21, 1930, approximately one 
vear after the exposition was officially 
opened by the King of Spain. 

The exhibit of the Office of Education 
was planned to present a picture of major 
educational developments in this country 
and of the services rendered by the Office 
of Education. As the amount of space 
was necessarily limited, educational de- 
velopments in this country so extensive, 
and the services of the Office of Education 
so varied, selection of exhibit material was 
limited by the specific objectives of the 
exposition, making it difficult in many in- 
stances to select and to prepare units 
that would clearly illustrate the most 
significant developments in a givea field. 
Among the items exhibited were samples 
of the handiwork of school children, model 
of a school building, and publications of 
the Office of Education. 

Education in the United States of 
America, a bulletin printed in Spanish and 
in English, was the coordinating feature of 
the exhibit. This bulletin contained a 
statement of the functions of the Office of 
Education; of the National Government in 
education; and of the philosophy, organi- 
zation, and characteristic features of edu- 
cation in this country. The bulletin was 
prepared by the Office of 
primarily for distribution among educa- 
tional authorities and others particularly 
interested in education. 

A center of attraction was an exhibit 
of the Froebel School, of Gary, Ind. 
Three unique colored 
pictures of this school were loaned to the 
Office of Education for exhibit purposes. 


Education 


enlargements of 


A large and beautiful painting of a cross- 
section view of the building showing 
interior, internal design, equipment, and 
arrangements for curricular and extra- 
curricular activities, was displayed with 
a professionally made model of this same 
building and its grounds. The model, 
constructed by a Government worker and 
requiring approximately 3 months for 
completion, showed in excellent detail 
not only the architecture of the building, 
but the landscape, school gardens, animal 
houses, wading pool for young children, 
tennis and volley courts, recreational 
facilities for small children, and an athletic 
field for older boys and girls. An interest- 
ing feature of the recreational and athletic 
activities portrayed by the miniature 
models made by children was the great 
American game of baseball. 

Probably the most human touch in the 
exhibit was a contribution of the handi- 
work of American school children. An ef- 
fort was made to select appropriate 
subjects connected with current events, 
to illustrate outstanding features of 
American life. Miniature models of the 
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Spirit of St. Louis,” and of boats used 
for con ercial purposes on the Great 
Lakes, for example, illustrated regular 
projects of manual arts classes in the 
junior hig}! schools of that region. This 
unit included, also, a display of handiwork 
made as class projects in home economics 
and ot fields. 

An attractive feature was the display 
of colored enlargements illustrating out- 
standing examples of best educational 
practices They had been collected from 
coast to coast bv specialists in different 


phases of education, and were enlarged and 


beautifully colored by artists in the De- 


partment of the Interior. They presented 


curricular and extracurricular educational 
practices, school buildings, and school 
equipment, ranging from the kinder- 
garten to the university. One group 
of pictures exemplified some of the best 
practices in health, safety, rural, adult, 
and vocational education. Aviation pic- 


tures taken by the Department of War 
of the campuses of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and of the Univer- 
sity of Washington were among the unique 
exhibits An effort was made to select 
for this portion of the exhibit material 
that would blend into a rather complete 
picture of American education. 

4 large number of departments and 
independent commissions of the Federal 
Government participated in the Inter- 
national Exposition. Among some of the 
outstanding exhibits were models of the 
Grand Canyon; of Sequoia and Yosemite 
National Parks; an irrigated farm in the 
West; and a panorama of Salt River 
Valley, Arizona; as well as cases containing 
collections of geological specimens; and 
additional enlarged and colored photo- 
graphs and transparencies depicting nat- 
ural and developmental scenes in the 
West lohn O. Malott 


Tenth Annual Conference of the 
Progressive Education Association 


The tenth annual conference of the 


Progressive Education Association was 
held in Washington, D. C., on April 3-5, 
1930, with an attendance of more than 
1,500 delegates. Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
superintendent of schools, Washington, 
D. C., made the address of welcome. 
The program of the conference was built 


upon the theme ‘‘Education and the 
larger life 
At the opening meeting, Robert F. 


Lynd, coauthor of Middletown, spoke on 

Education and some realities of Ameri- 
ean life.’ Among these ‘‘realities’’ Mr. 
synd finds our world full of activity. 
3ut it is an activity concerned more with 


I 
I 





changing our mater ols for living tha 
with changing our thinking We 
he said, ‘‘in a rapidly changing age—ar 


age that breeds problems faster than ws 
can solve them.’ lo help solve contro- 
versial problems, Mr Lynd challenged 
the Progressive Education Association to 
adopt a growing program of research. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, of the New York 
School for Social Work, spoke on the 
‘‘Creative nature in the youth of to-day 
He particularly emphasized the need for 
more reflective thinking 

The various group conferences were 
attended 
discussed were ‘‘The function of drill,’’ 
‘*‘The education of the progressive 


teacher, 


largely Among the subjects 


‘*College entrance and the sec- 
ondary school,’ “Should a mental hygienist 
be connected with the staff of every 
‘*De- 
mocracy depends on education: how are 


school?”’ ‘‘The junior college,” 


the schools meeting the situation?” The 
discussion leaders were Margaret Voor- 
hees, Dr. W. Carson Ryan, jr., Wilfred 
Aikin, Dr. Esther L. Richards, Katherine 
Taylor, Florence Bamburger, George 
Boas, and Francis M. Froelicher. 

At the banquet held at the Willard 
Hotel, on the evening of April 4, Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
spoke on ‘‘ The educational mill,” in which 
he urged the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation to work for institutions that will 
“develop individuals rather than aver- 
ages.”’ He said, in part: 

‘*In the main our educational procedures 
are to develop certain uniformities, many 
of them necessary if we are to live satis- 
factorily together as social beings. It is 
disturbing to realize that we are all created 
with unequal capacities although we may 
have equal rights. We can level this out 
somewhat by training, but we can progress 
only by advancing the strongest to the 
limit since they must pack much of the 
burden of the weak and the unfit, as well 
as provide the general leadership. How 
to vary our school program so as to pro- 
vide for the individual is our stiffest 
problem. It is so easy with good adminis- 
tration and funds to devise an educational 
mill which may grind off the most valu- 
able outstanding attributes of youth. 
Sorting along less rigid lines than those 
provided by set curricula is needed. We 
need order, but not too much. There 
must be scope for freedom and free action 
between pupil and teacher. The buman 
unit at its best defies standardization.”’ 

Other speakers at the banquet were Dr. 
Hamilton Holt, president of Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Fla., and George A. 
Coe, formerly of Columbia University, 
author of What Is Wrong with Youth?— 
Mary Dabney Davis. 
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School Administrators’ Training 
School and Conference 


On April 28 more than 600 school-board 
members, superintendents, and other 
school officers from all over the South met 
at George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., for a week's conference 
on educational problems. Four main 
problems were taken up: (1) Personnel and 
relationship, (2) school housing, (3) school 
finance, (4) equipment and supplies. 

The faculty was composed of a number 
of men from other institutions and from 
the regular faculty of the college. Among 
visiting men on the program were: Dr. 
Wm. John Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
former Commissioner of Education; Dr. 
J. H. Newlon, director of Lincoln school, 
Columbia University; several specialists 
from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and from the National Education 
Association; and a number of State, 
county, and city school superintendents. 


wy 


South Africa has Bureau of 
Education 


4 National Bureau of Education has 
been recently established in connection 
with the Union Departnent of Education 
of the Union of South Africa. According 
to official announcement received by the 
Commissioner of Education, the bureau, 
in its organization and work, will follow 
to some extent the plan of the United 
States Office of Education, the Office of 
Special Enquiries and Reports in London, 
and Das Zentral-institut fir Erziehung 
und Unterricht in Berlin. 

Its function will be the collection, 
evaluation, and dissemination of “infor- 
mation concerning educational needs and 
actual progress in various directions 
It plans to deal with 
tional questions on broad lines from a 
South African point of view, making 
available the experience gained in other 
countries, and indicating in what manner 
and to what extent such experience may be 


(surveys).” ‘educa- 


beneficially applied to conditions in the 
Union of South Africa.”’” The new bureau 
will carry out “independent inquiries and 
encourage scientific research amongst mem- 
bers of the teaching profession and amongst 
others interested in the social sciences gen- 
erally ’’; and it will publish “available in- 
formation and the results of enquiries and 
investigations in periodical reports (bulle- 
tins), and in an Educational Review,’ 
which it is expected will bepublished peri- 
odically. Work of the South African bureau 
will include the initiation of a system of 
educational statistics on a national basis. 
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Recent Psychological Experiments in 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Abstract of Talk on Recent Psychological Experiments at Sao Paulo, Brazil, Delivered 
in Washington, D. C., Under the Auspices of the Pan American Union 


By NOEMY SILVEIRA 


Assistant in the Psychological Laboratory, Sao Paulo 


RAZIL is just beginning to under 
B stand the new philosophy of educa 
tion created by the new psychology. Rio 
Pernambi 


de Janeiro, Minas Geraes, 
and Bahia are now trying to reorganize 
their schools, and their teachers first, in 
order to disseminate what we call the 
‘new education.’ The 
tion is here to study with you the new 
education which allows you to form men 
required by the new era. We are here to 
learn. 
to the States means more than deeper 
relations between Brazil and your country 


Brazilian delega 


Rich in good suggestions, this trip 


It gives us a reliable conception of another 
consequence of the new philosophy—no 
boundaries; humanity first. 


Work of Psychological Laboratory, Normal School, 


> ) 
Sao i auio 


Sao Paulo is the first city of Brazil after 

tio de Janeiro. It is from the normal 
Our work 
is experimental. The psychological labo- 
ratory of the Normal School of Sao Paulo 
works with the purpose of meeting the 
demand of the new philosophy of educa 
tion. Five years ago Prof. Lourenco 
Filho, one of the most brilliant Brazilian 
educators, began the revision of the Binet 
His is the brain that creaté 


school that teachers graduate. 


Simon scale. 
we are the hands that execute the sugges 

We hope that during 1930 we sh: 
South American 


tions. ill 
be able to end this first 
revision in order that we may do the 
special work this scale allows. During th: 
past year and a half we have made 2,454 
experiments in this line, and besides this 


hard work other worl 


Is goIng on 


Scale Needed to Determine Mental Maturity 


The problem of illiteracy is a grave one 
to us. It would be of tremendous utilit, 
to make a scale of tests which would 
determine the maturity necessary to read 
ing and writing. Then we could give pref 
erence to the entrance in schools only of 
children able to 
Even to know what responsibility each 
teacher of the first grade has, according 
to the human material received, this scak 
would be useful. Prof. Lourenco Filho 
therefore organized this scale to meet 
these demands. It is formed by 10 tests 
and was applied to 848 children from 4 to 
11 years ofage. Wears 
the frequency curves and statistics 


receive this learning 


I aking at pre sent 


Study of the acquisition of habit is 
another long task over which Prof. Lou- 
renco Filho spent two years, at first study- 
ing the learning of typewriting, and the 
tapping test afterwards. The results show 
first a phase of rapid progress, then a phase 
of great oscillation, oscillations every time 
becoming less and less, until they reach a 


platé (plateau). 


Testing Imagination of Children 


Before coming to this country I had just 
finished the testing of child imagination by 
spots of ink. One collection of 10 different 
presented to the child (from 4 to 
; of age), for a minute each. The 


SpNots was 


t 
15 Veal 


results are 


most interesting. We found 


among 948 children a great rapidity of 
response among the younger ones, greater 
inhibition above 11 years (we used Arson- 


Why? We have not 
yet made the interpretation of the results. 


val’'s chronoscope). 


They are so complex that sometimes the 
complexity made us afraid of a misinter- 
pretation. We intend to continue our 
work for a long time in order to avoid 
misinterpretations. 


Research in Determining Child Instincts 


We began 
large questionnaire about the evolution of 
child Fear, collection, 
tion, and fighting. We have, 
answers We are 


and we are not in a hurry to finish 


in our elementary school a 
instincts imita- 
at present, 
6,084 continuing out 
work 
it. Some people from different parts of 
Brazil, interested in this research work, 
are helping us, and we hope to have valu- 
able material for a further study like the 
one made by Bovet in Geneva. 

The collection of child drawings in our 
laboratory is rich and interesting. From 
every part of the country we are receiving 
material. Perhaps it will enable us to do 
reliable research work to determine 
whether the mental age is disclosed by a 
child’s work in drawing. 

Your Army test is half 
Prof Lourenco Filho intends to publish a 
Brazilian revision of the test. But | 


assure you that in some places our Army 


translated 


has begun its application. 

Tests by Otis, Pintner, Thorndike, 
Piéron, Toulouse, Leén Walter, are ap- 
plied in our laboratory as experiments. but 
the few persons we have there do not allow 


us to do larger work 


With the help of teachers in our model 
school 
the kindergarten; Barros Ferreira, Freire, 
Teixeira, of the model schools—we are 
doing the standardization of some achieve- 
ment tests according to some work of Dr. 
Paulo Maranhéo, of Rio de Janeiro, and 


Miss Meirelles Reis, teacher of 


some original work of our own. 
Applied Psychology 


Some time ago vocational guidance 
began to interest us so much that we 
could not avoid doing something in this 
line. In Brazil very little work, if any, 
has been done in vocational guidance. I 
suppose it was rather professional selec- 
tion than vocational guidance. 

In order to awaken people to the fact 
that children are not able to choose a pro- 
fession, as even parents are not, we have 
a large questionnaire in our laboratory, 
according to Bernay’s and Sorer’s tech- 
nique: (1) What do y 
you are grown up? (2) Why? The re- 
sults, I think, are rich in suggestions, 


showing that we have not yet a profes- 


ou want to be when 


sional mentality, and that vocational 
guidance is one of the gravest problems of 
our present time. 
The Work of an American Teacher in Brazil 

A month ago the first penmanship scale 
of Brazil was published by Alfred Ander- 
dean of the 
commercial course of Mackenzie College, 
Sao Paulo. 
to you, as I am sure you will be pleased to 


son, an American teacher, 
I am glad to bring the news 


hear it. 


Softening the Arm of the Law 


Policewomen, as officials of the newly 
established bureau of crime prevention in 
New York City, visit as many as possible 
of the city’s dance halls, cafés, neighbor- 
hood moving pictures, and other resorts 
between 6 p. m. and midnight. Though 
these visits are not considered raids, their 
instructions are to keep watch over the 
boys and girls who are in places consid- 
ered unsuitable to their age. Those found 
in such places or on the street alone at 
are questioned, and if necessary 
The pur- 


night 
their parents are interviewed. 
pose is to safeguard unprotected children, 
not to censure or threaten them; and the 
aim is not punishment, but the stifling of 
tendencies that cause young people to 
drift into crime. 

City officials, at the same 
making an effort to change the attitude of 


time, are 


the general public as well as of the young- 
sters toward the ‘‘cop,”’ from a feeling of 
antagonism to friendliness; and, at the 
same time, to promote in policemen and 
other officials of the law a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the young 
Another function of the bureau is the find- 
ing of jobs for boys, and to this end cooper- 
ation of employers has been requested. 
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How Home Economics Improves Home Life 


Story of a Public School in Richard City, Tenn., Supported Jointly by a Private Industry and Public Taxes, Whose 
One Purpose is to Build up a Better Community Through Cooperation of Teachers, Parents, and ‘‘Plant.”’ 
Worth-While Results are Obtained in School and Community 


ICHARD CITY is a typical, small, 
lustrial community. The - sur- 


By ROBERT N. CHENAULT 
Director, Richard Hardy Memorial School 


dustrial arts; and the verv best of school 


equipment, indicate the unusual possi-~ 


training, home care of the sick, nutrition, 
the household budget, home furnishings, 
and the economics of buying, contribute 
directly to worthy 
It contributes to vocational efficiency, 


home membership. 


since, according to statistics, 85 per cent 
of the women in the United States marry. 
In teaching the selection, as well as the 
preparation of foods, hygienic require- 
ments of clothing, home management, and 
in cooperating with other teachers in devel- 
oping health habits among all children of 
the school, it makes a most effective con- 
tribution to health. In preparation of 
oral and written reports, library reference 
work, etc., the fundamental processes are 
practiced. The civic, moral, and social 
values of the subject are evident. All 

these are interrelated 








rounding territory and the town comprise bilities for service which the _ school 
a special school district whose population affords 
is approximately 2,000. The leading 
product is Portland cement. About two- Schools Should Promote Higher Living 
thirds of the school patrons are employees 
of the ment company; the remainder The primary purpose of the school is to 
work farms, in factories in near-by build a better community. Instead of 
towns stores, or at odd jobs. Homes employing a social worker or bringing in 
have four or five rooms, are of frame or other outside agencies, we have sought to 
stucco material, and about half are com- put into this school what we felt ought to 
pany ed. The majority are equipped be developed in the community life—to 
with lig vater, and bath. Workers in make teaching in the school so vital and 
part of the cement plant change at the effective to students that it will carry 
end of each month from one 8-hour shift over into the homes and raise the stand- 
to al er, while the others have a 10- ard of physical, moral, intellectual, and 
hour da \ few of the mothers work in spiritual life. Doctor Briggs’ statement 
the hosiery mill in a 
near-! These — — 
conditions materially 3 = 
affect the home life of BBR i a 
the community. i —=$ 

As a memorial to 
its 72 employees who 
served the World 
War Lhe Richard 
Hard Memorial 
School building was 
erecte i! 1926 by 
the Dixie Portland 
Cement Lo. later 
merged with the 
Penn-Dixie Corpora- 
tio! he corpora- PP. ary i ia 
tion owns the building ; Beker a 
lth ost. $243,000 Health pageant staged on front lawn of Richard Hardy Memorial School 


and annually contributes about 60 per 
cent of the cost of operation of the school. 
The remainder of the funds come from 


city and county taxes. Since the death 
in 192 Richard Hardy, president of 
the cement company, whose vision and 
interest in the employees of his company 
were responsible for the building, the 
school has borne his name. 

The present organization includes an 
elementary school, from’ kindergarten 


through the sixth grade, and a junior high 
school comprising grades 7 to 10, inclusive. 
A large 
rium seating over 600 people; a library of 


ymnasium; a beautiful audito- 


+, 000 imes; departments of health, 


physi training, home economics, in- 


From al idress delivered at the First Regional 
Conference on Home Economics, called by the United 
: I ssioner of Education, at the University 

of Cu t March, 1930 





of the function of the schcol seems to us 
most appropriate, ‘‘To teach the boys 
and girls to do better the desirable things 
they will do anyway; and to reveal higher 
activities, to make them seem desirable 
and to an extent possible.’”’ 

The seven cardinal principles of educa- 
tion furnish an excellent chart. They 
indicate the needs of American life which 
the schools should attempt to meet. 
They justify, in our particular situation, 
the emphasis upon our physical educa- 
tion program, industrial arts—particularly 
home mechanics—extension of the use of 
our library, and other deviations from 
usual school practice 

Home economics, in our opinion, is the 
most important part of the program. 
More than any other subject it helps to 
meet all the seven objectives. The study 
of family relationships, of child care and 


and overlap, vet none 
is neglected in an 
effective home ecco- 
nomics program. 
The initial step in 
working out our pro- 
gram was the develop- 
ment of a curriculum 
based on the activi- 





ties, needs, and in- 
terests of pupils. The 
teacher found from 
a survey that a great 
number of the girls 
in Richard City are 
actually doing such 
things as preparing 
and serving meals, 
marketing, laundering, caring for chil- 
dren, caring for the house and yard, 
selecting, buying, and caring for clothes, 
etc. The check list showed that 88 
different activities of this nature are 
carried on by a majority of the girls. A 
similar study of home-making activities 
in an adjoining county revealed such 
different activities that evidently the 
curriculum to be effective must meet the 
peculiar needs of each community. This 
study, showing what were the interests 
and needs of Richard City girls, compared 
with one which listed things their mothers 
thought they should do, formed the basis 
of the curriculum. 

Activities were grouped under the fol- 
lowing topics: Foods, health and related 
activities; clothing, personal appearance 
and related work; the house and its 
management 
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Weight charts and monthly reports to parents aid in health programs 


Each is taught on the concentric plan 
in short connected units, one leading up 
to the next. Home economies is required 
of seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, and 
elected by tenth grade girls, according to 
a regular schedule. 

Some may think this program requires 
too much of the pupils’ time. We feel, 
however, that the schedule is justified, 
since the courses include science, hygiene, 
family and community relationships, etc., 
which are frequently taught elsewhere in 
separate courses. 

Two kinds of related home work are 
vital parts of our program, home prac- 
tices and home projects. In this manner 
the gap between laboratory and home is 
bridged, and sympathetic interest of 
parents has been added to other incen- 
tives for good workmanship and home 
citizenship. 


Development of Units in Foods and Health 


In 1926 our school physician gave a 
thorough examination to every school 
child and records were made of all sig- 
nificant findings. Charts were kept in 
each room showing changes in the 
monthly weights of each pupil, and 
weights were also recorded on _ report 
cards sent to parents each month. It 
was found that many children were under- 
weight, and immediately it was recog- 
nized that here was a field in which the 
home-economics program should func- 
tion, since improved nutrition practices 
were needed in the homes. In 1926—27 
the home-economics teacher gave one 
period each week to nutrition study in 
grades five and six. Posters, charts, 
stories, etc., with other devices, were 
used to increase student participation, 
and to furnish an apperceptive basis for 


home-economics courses which follow in 
junior high school 

The teacher of this department has 
been in her present position for four 
years, a significant factor in the develop- 
ment of the program. The work this 
year has been built on discoveries made 
during previous years, and through the 
cooperation of all teachers has been tied 
up definitely with every grade in school. 


Diet Demonstration Benefits Entire Community 


Seven girls in the tenth grade had just 
completed the National Red Cross nutri- 
tion course, and received their certificates 
from headquarters. With this knowledge 
of the value of properly selected foods, a 
diet demonstration, using white rats for 
experimental purposes, proved a most 
effective teaching device. ,Cages were 
carried to the different rooms at health 
periods, and they were carried later to the 
plant, where the girls explained the project 
to the men, thus broadening the com- 
munity interest. A parent-teacher asso- 
ciation meeting, attended by a large num- 
ber of fathers and mothers, gave the teach- 
er an opportunity to show the rats and to 
discuss food selection with an interested 
group. 

Such occasions as school exhibit days 
and the community fair are used to 
advantage in stimulating community 
interest and improvement. Display of 
work of the girls is always a center of 
attraction, and demon trations furnished 
by the sewing machine company have 
proved interesting and helpful to mothers. 

Our teachers report that they have 
noticed decided improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the children—cleaner cloth- 
ing and bodies, better kept hair, and better 
practice of health habits in general. They 


bring more eggs, fruit, and raw vegetables 
in their lunches. In health discussions 
teachers find that more milk is used at 
home. In one room of 40 pupils, 18 pupils 
reported that they had _ whole-grain 
cereals at home; and 12 stated that, after 
these foods had been served in their room 
at school, their mothers for the first time 
had served potatoes baked in the skins. 

The librarian reports that girls in the 
advanced home-economics classes con- 
stantly use the abundant reference mate- 
rials provided, magazines, ete.; and, by 
use of the library, are practically inde- 
pendent in solving their problems. Sta- 
tistics show that our home-economics 
books, though used only by the girls, 
rank next to fiction—above history and 
literature—in average monthly circula- 
tion. There has been also an increase in 
the number of books used by women of the 
community on subjects related to home 
problems. 

Absence from school due to illness has 
decreased this year; and the community 
has been practically free from epidemics. 

In statistics from health reports we find 
more objective evidence. Of 304 pupils 
examined in 1927-28, 219 were attending 
school in 1928-29. Among these 219 
pupils 131 defects were reported, such as 
teeth, adenoids, bad tonsils, ete. The 
same 219 pupils showed only 68 defects 
the next year. In this result the ‘‘sum- 
mer round up” conducted by the parent- 
teacher association was an important 
factor. Weights of 259 pupils, taken in 
September, 1928, and in May, 1929, are 
compared below: 
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There is little doubt that this improve- 
ment is a direct result of the health 
program. 

Tenth-grade girls were recently asked 
to tell some things they had learned to do 
in home economics, and some of the re- 
plies were: ‘‘To take care of children 
; ‘To prepare foods for the sick”’; 


” 


better 
‘To make my own clothes’’; ‘‘ What kinds 
of foods children should eat’’; ‘‘To plan 
meals for a month at a time’’; “‘To buy 
my own clothing and groceries’’; ‘‘ Causes, 
and how to prevent nutritional diseases”’; 
‘Meaning of a family budget’’; ‘‘Have a 
part in community affairs.” 

The girls are developing some very de- 
sirable qualities that could hardly be 
measured by objective tests, and I confess 
that three statements, particularly, gave 
me a real thrill, as I read the papers: 
‘‘Learned to carry home what I learned, 
and share with my family and neighbors”’; 
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wary 1% help neighbors solve home- 
economics problems’’; ‘‘ Learned to make 
the fan happy | 

From statements made by men at the 
mill, a personal interviews with 
fathers and mothers, we get our most 
heartening comments. 





Fat! 


ment in my daughter’s helpfulness’’; ‘‘She 


‘T notice such an improve- 


ers Say 


has learned better ways of preparing and 


serving food 

Mothers say The school work has 
done wonders for her. She is more help- 
ful; her ideals are higher.’’ ‘‘I never go 
in the kitchen on Sunday, I get a real 
rest; she serves as good a meal for the 


family 
making all the clothes for the younger 


company as I could.” ‘She is 


childre1 ‘She keeps her own clothes 
and room; sees so much more to do at 
home I have learned from her to plan 
meals ahead, better ways of mending, 
ete 


Objective Tests Prove Value of Work 


Our home-economics girls are happy in 
their work. They are learning to appre- 
ciate the finer things in their relations 


with family and friends. Enjoyment is 
the basis of appreciation, and this is an 
emotional rather than an intellectual reac- 
tion. In our judgment no phase of a 
school program which fails to take this 


into ace 
bility. 
We use all standard tests that are avail- 


junt measures up to its responsi- 


able, and in every class our girls measure 
above norms. This indicates that 
intellectual achievements are satisfactory. 
We feel that, though objective measuring 


standards can not gauge growth in worth- 
while attitudes, ideals, and helpful serv- 
ice, the program is getting results in the 
improvement of home life. Whatever 
success has been achieved thus far, we 
believe is largely due to these factors: 
Laboratory 
supplied for any science study in the cur- 
riculum. An adequate supply of library 
magazines, and other reference 


equipment as good as that 


books, 


materia Use of every opportunity to tie 
p interests of school and community in 
the work of this department. Enthusi- 
astic and whole-hearted cooperation of the 


especially of elementary 
But the most important factor, 
the key to worth-while teaching, is the 
*her. A teacher trained, capable, with 
professional vision, who stimulates and 
inspires boys and girls with enthusiastic 


entire faculty, 


interest in the contributions they can 
bring about now in their homes, and in 
ideals for their future homes, will help 
pupils to ‘‘coordinate character, idealism, 
knowledge, and talents; and increase in 
spiritual power, wisdom, and capacity for 
cooperative service.” 

The school can raise the level of home 


and community life. 
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Washington Pilgrimage of North 
Carolina Evening School Pupils 


By Mrs. J. M. DAY 


Supervisor Evening Schools 


OR more than 10 years a program of 
| past elementary education has been 
conducted in Asheville and in Buncombe 
County, N. C., under the direction of Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Morriss, as part of the regular 
school system. During that time more 
than 6,000 men and women have been 
mastering the ‘‘three R’s”’ in our evening 
schools. 

These new learnings are functioning in 
the lives of the adult pupils themselves 
and of their children. Higher standards 
of living are stressed, and community and 
travel projects are part of the regular 
curriculum. 

The first travel project carried the pupils 
from their mountain homes on a tour of 
publie buildings and places of interest in 
Asheville. As guests of the mayor and 
other officials, they were made to realize 
that these buildings and this Government 
is theirs. 


Community Feels National Impulse 


Next a visit was made to Raleigh, the 
State capital. Here, through the courtesy 
of the governor and other State educa- 
tional and club officials, the adult pupils 
were made to feel their close relationship 
to their State government, and were 
inspired with a desire to know more of the 
State and of the Nation. So immediately 
after their return from Raleigh, ‘‘On to 
Washington in 1930’’ became the slogan of 
evening school pupils and wor ‘e"s 


, Buncombe County, N.C 


Classroom activities were organized 
around the ‘‘ Washington 


idea, and work in the three R's became 


pilgrimage ”’ 


more vitally interesting as the project 
progressed. Making a budget and figur- 
ing how to save the money required for 
the trip was one of the first steps taken. 
Bankers were called upon to give talks on 
thrift and Bank 


accounts were opened by the would-be 


advice on saving. 
pilgrims, and a rigid program of economy 
was practiced by each pupil. 


Enlisting Others in the Pilgrimage Scheme 


Serapbooks were made containing pic- 
tures and descriptions of the many wonders 
they hoped to see. Letters were written 
by pupils to chambers of commerce and 
to railroad and bus companies for infor- 
mation. All answers to the letters were 
brought to class and read with eagerness. 
A man who had never written a letter 
before, remarked, “‘I guess they could 
read my letter for they answered it right 
off.”’ 

Cards bearing a short greeting and 
pupils’ names and addresses were sent to 
prospective pilgrims in other counties. 
These were answered and more corre- 
spondence followed. In the meantime, 
evening schools in High Point and Salis- 
bury were also working on the Washing- 
ton pilgrimage project. 

On April 15, 1930, the pilgrims from 
these three North Carolina counties, to- 
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Some of the pupils and visitors 


They called their bus “The Joy Buggy”’ 
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gether with eight from scattered coun- 
ties, joined forces and formed a large cara- 
van of 18 big busses which carried them 
happily on their way through historic 
Virginia to Washington 

A booklet to be presented to President 
Hoover was completed on the journey, 
and the pupils signed their names during 
the brief pauses for gasoline, meals, ete. 
John Helms was a new pupil who could 
write his name, but had not learned to 
write his address. It was proposed that 
he should learn this immediately. After 
a long lesson and much practice, he wrote 


it proudly without help 


The Trip Visualizes American History 


History became real to the group as 
they passed over some of Virginia’s Civil 
War battle grounds, and saw places of 
which they had heard but had never 
expected to see. As they drew 
Washington, there were many exclama- 
tions of joy, and others were too over- 
whelmed for adequate expression. 


near 


Sightseeing in Washington was even 
more wonderful than they had antici- 
pated. They quickly recognized the pub- 
lic buildings about which they had been 
studying. Some carried notebooks and 
pencils to jot down things they wished 


to remember, to share with friends and 
family back 
marked, ‘‘It will take a whole lifetime to 
tell my wife and children all about it.” 
Just which occasion most 
portant varied with different groups, men 
and women, young and old. Undoubtedly 
the visit to the White House was the out- 
standing event for the entire party. The 
President received them in his private 
office, and greeted each one. They pre- 
sented to him and to Mrs. Hoover suits 
of homespun, woven by hand in Buncombe 


home. As one man re- 


seemed im- 


County. Owing to a sprained back, Mrs. 
Hoover was unable to come downstairs, 
but she insisted that the whole group 


come upstairs to her private living room 
There, reclining on her couch, she greeted 
them most Touched and 
thrilled by 
spite of her injury, the pupils have re- 
membered every word she said. 


graciously. 


reception of them i1 


her 
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Oldest pupil on trip and official conductor 


White House Doors Open to Pilgrims 


This genuine interest manifested by 
President and Mrs. Hoover made the 


American Government more real and vital 
to these men and women. The pilgrims 
went from the White House to the Capi- 
tol and, aided the North Carolina 
Senators and Representatives, saw more 
of the governmental activities than many 


by 


people see in a lifetime. 

One of the high lights of the pilgrimage 
was a long-anticipated visit to Mr. L. R. 
Alderman, chief of the service division of 


the United States Office of Education, 
which includes within its scope adult 
education. Through his visits to their 
schools, Mr. Alderman had made warm 


friends of all the pupils, and had been 
looking forward to seeing them in Wash- 
ington 

On the evening of April 17, in the 
auditorium of the Interior Building, the 
students play illustrating 
methods used in their evening schools. 
Members of the audience expressed sur- 
prise at the dignity and grace with which 


gave a short 


older students acted their parts. 


whole 


these 
The 
the genuineness of 
work done in North Carolina 

The president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. John F. Sippel, 
had visited the schools, and seen the pupils 
at work in‘ their Nearly two 
years before she had told the pupils that 


was impressed by 


adult 


audience 


the education 


schools. 


when they came to Washington she want- 


have Junch at federation 


She kept faith with them, 


ed them to 
headquarters. 
and one of the happiest of their memories 
is the time spent with her and the friends 
whom she had invited to meet them at 
Her 
and their warm response, will carry the 
whole group of adult beginners straight 
to the hearts club 
women everywhere. 

At Arlington the pilgrims paused, and 


luncheon. gracious entertainment, 


and imaginations of 


with uncovered heads sang “Higher 
Ground,”’ the official evening school song, 
offered a prayer for world peace and, 
while they sang ‘‘America,”’ placed a 
wreath of North Carolina galax, pine 
cones, and laurel on the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier as a tribute to their 
country’s heroes. Departing, one pil- 
grim was heard to whisper, ‘‘We are 


standing on holy ground.” 


The Climax of the Pilgrimage 


The boat trip to Mount Vernon was a 
novel and most enjoyable experience to 


these men and women from the hills. 
They loved the home of George Washing- 
ton, and one woman declared, ‘‘It must 


be the prettiest home in all the world 
After leaving Mount Vernon they returned 


to the big busses for the homeward 
journey. 
To this group of adults, the long- 


looked-for and finally-realized pilgrimage 
to Washington had the happiest 
experience of their lives. To the educa- 
tional officials and interested friends, it 
that, while 


been 


had been a demonstration 
learning ‘‘the three R’s,”’ the pupils were 
enabling themselves to function more 
nearly to the limit of their capacities, 
and acquire higher standards of living to 
pass on to their children. 
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The pilgrims, officials, and friends who welcomed them to Washington were received at the White House 
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Teacher Unemployment in Indiana 


During the school year 1929-30, only 


863 teachers in Indiana were without 


positions according to an_ estimate 
recently made by the department of 
public instruction of the State. The 


figures, based on reports covering 60 per 
cent of the population of Indiana, indi- 
cate that 4 superintendents, 24 principals, 
232 high school teachers, and 603 ele- 
mentary teachers were unemployed. In- 
ie elementary group were 150 
holding valid 


cluded in t 


rural teachers 
teaching certinicates, but not teaching in 


Persons 


the State, were considered employed if 
they were teaching outside the State, 
taking further training for teaching, or 
employed in work other than teaching. 
Married women, also, were excluded from 
the unemployed classification. 

In commenting on this situation, the 
Indiana school authorities point out that 
the total number of teachers needed in the 
State in 1928-29 was approximately 
15,500 elementary, and 8,000 secondary. 
They also call attention to the fact that, 
under the present system of certifying 
teachers in only those subjects or grades 
for which they are trained, it is more 
difficult for teachers to find employment 
than under a blanket system of certifi- 
cation 

A feature of the report is the classifica- 
tion of unemployed secondary teachers by 
the subjects in which they are qualified. 
Nine teacher-training institutions reported 
in this manner on their 1929 graduates. 


Of the unemployed teachers, 118 were 
qualified in English, 57 in social studies, 
and 60 science or mathematics. No 
teachers qualified in Spanish or German 


were reported as unemployed on March 1, 
1930, although 12 Latin teachers were so 
reported. Three commerce teachers, and 
1 industrial arts teacher were unemployed, 
as were 17 home-economics teachers. 

That these figures total more than the 
total number of unemployed secondary 
teachers may be explained in part by the 
fact that some teachers qualify in more 
than one subject in the hope of increasing 
their chance of obtaining employment. 

While this surplus of teachers is not 
considered serious by the Indiana author- 
ities, it is believed that it is slowly being 
reduced. Reports from teacher-training 
institutions indicate that the number of 
persons preparing for teaching is decreas- 
ing from year to year. 

A comparison of the teacher surplus in 
Indiana with the situation in other States 
would be interesting, but absence of reli- 
able and recent figures makes this impos- 
sible. Newspaper reports and unofficial 


New Amencan Library Recently 
Inaugurated in France 


It Was Eminently Fitting that the United States, Which is More and More Taking its 
Place as a Center of Scientific Research, Should Honor the Memory and Work of Such an 
Outslanding Early Scientist as Louis Pasteur 
By JOHN Q. WOOD 


American Consul, Strasbourg 


“HE formal opening of the American 

Library, connected with the Uni- 

versity of Strasbourg, took place in No- 
vember, 1929. 

From June to October, 1923, an expo- 
sition was held at the university to 
commemorate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birthday of Louis Pasteur, 
who had been a professor of chemistry at 
the institution from 1848 to 1854. 


First Suggestion for an American Memorial Library 


At a meeting one evening, at which 
several Americans were present, Mon- 
sieur 8. Charléty, then rector of the 
university, now rector of the University 
of Paris, suggested the desirability of 
establishing an American library for the 
University of Strasbourg. The idea took 
root, and through the enthusiasm and 
indefatigable interest shown by Mrs. 
Vesta Westover Channon, who con- 
tributed the first 300 American books, a 
working library has been evolved. At 
the present time the library comprises 
2,200 volumes. A unique feature is that 
only works of American authorship are 
included. 

Although Mrs. Channon, who is a 
resident of Chicago, has the honor of 


Official Report to the Secretary of State 


estimates frequently indicate a surplus of 
teachers in one State or another, but very 
few official agencies have collected data 
on the subject. A former chief of the 
statistical division of the Office of Educa- 
tion sums it up in this fashion in Bulletin, 
1929, No. 14: ‘“‘A casual survey of current 
literature in education would indicate an 
oversupply of teachers. No one, however, 
claims that there is an oversupply of well- 
trained teachers.’’—H. G. Badger. 


N 


& 


Income and Receipts of Higher 
Educational Institutions 


One-half a billion dollars found its way 
to the college tills in 1927-28 to be ex- 
pended on higher education, representing 


being the founder, the American Library 
is a “living memorial’ to the great 
scientist, Louis Pasteur. It is housed in 
rooms of the university, one part near 
the Salle Pasteur, the other in the Medical 
School, as many of the American works 
are on medical subjects and are highly 
prized by students of medicine. 


An International Bond of Sympathy 


The purpose of the foundation is ‘to 
yond of sympathy 


France and the 


’ 


cement further the 
and interest betwee 
United States of America.’ 
endowment, but anyone May cooperate 
through contributions of books or of 
funds with which to purchase them. 

At the formal opening 40 persons were 
present. The rector of the university, 
Monsieur Christian Pfister, and Prof. 
André Koszul, of the English department, 
in their addresses spoke of the value of 
such a library to the student body as 
well as to the professors, and emphasized 
the fact that it constitutes for the uni- 
versity a new tie with the United States. 

Hope was expressed by the American 
consul that, through the collection of 
books written by American citizens, the 
people of France would become better 
acquainted with the United States, and 
with the ideals of the American people. 


There is no 


the income and receipts, excluding addi- 
tions to endowment, of all colleges and 
universities in the United States—1,071 
institutions reporting. One-fourth of this 
amount came from tuitions and educa- 
tional fees paid by 919,381 students; 23 
per cent was appropriated by State and 
city governments; 13 per cent—more than 
$66,000,000—was given through private 
benefactions; 12 per cent was income from 
endowments; 10 per cent was gross income 
from board and room charges; and 12 per 
cent was obtained from miscellaneous 
sources. The United States Government 
contributed more than $17,000,000, or 3.4 
per cent of the total funds. In addition, 
$50,144,917 was added to permanent en- 
dowment funds through private gifts.— 
Walter J. Greenleaf. 
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Kansas State Teachers College Students 
Survey High-School Libraries 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in School Libraries, Office of Education 


ECAUSE the preliminary report of 

the Kansas School Code Commis- 

sion made no mention of the school library 
situation in that State, students in library 
science in the Kansas State Teachers Col- 


-lege at Emporia were stimulated to make a 


survey of high-school libraries in Kansas 
for the purpose of placing the findings at 
the disposal of the school code commission 
The survey is reported by Loeda Kincheloe 
and Dorothy Geddes, seniors in the de- 
partment of library science of Kansas State 
Teachers College in a recent issue of 
Teaching, a publication of the college 


Lack of Trained Librarians 


The most important finding of the 
survey is that both large and small 
high schools are not so much lacking in 
books as in librarians who are trained for 
their work, and who have sufficient time 
to devote to their jobs of being librarians 
Of the 55 high schools reporting, with 
enrollments of 200 or more, 51 employ 
librarians either on full time or on part 
time as teacher-librarians. In 37 of the 
§1 high schools, librarians are employed 
on full time, but in reality most of the 
librarians thus employed act in the capac- 
ity of secretaries and supervisors of study 
halls as well as librarians. Thirty-two of 
the 51 librarians and teacher-librarians 
have college degrees; only 17 have had 
library training—7 one year or more, and 
10 less than one year. 

Approximately 68 of the 195 high schools 
reporting, with enrollments of fewer than 
200, employ 
brarians. Only 16 of the librarians in the 
68 high schools are full-time librarians, 
and only 4 of the 16 full-time librarians 
have had library training. 


librarians or teacher-li- 


The report by Casper C. Certain, which 
is a report of the committee on library 
organization and equipment of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, sets the minimum 
number of volumes in libraries of high 
schools at from 6 to 10 volumes for each 
pupil enrolled, depending upon the size 
of the school. Approximately one half 
of all of the high schools reporting met the 
standards of the Certain report with 
respect to the number of volumes. 

Fifty per cent of the high schools report- 
ing with enrollments of 500 or more, set 
aside funds to be used exclusively for 
libraries. The percentage set aside for 


this purpose by schools with enrollments 
between 200 and 500 is approximately 40; 
with enrollments from 100 to 200, 12; and 
with enrollments of fewer than 100, 22. 

The minimum yearly amount to be 
expended for books and magazines should 
be $1 for each pupil enrolled according to 
the standard established by the C. C. 
Certain report. The percentage of high 
schools in Kansas, with enrollments of 
more than 500, spending this amount is 
approximately 29; with enrollments from 
200 to 500, 23; from 100 to 200, 22; and 
fewer than 100, 35 

Based on the findings of the survey, the 
students recommended to the school code 
commission that such legislation be 
enacted as will provide State supervision 
of school libraries, annual appropriations 
for the purchase of books and magazines, 
and library training for school librarians. 


Suggestions for Revision of School Code 


There should be employed either by the 
State department of education or by the 
State library commission a supervisor of 
school libraries, who should assist in the 
organization and improvement of libraries 
and give advice and information to all 
high schools seeking to establish minimum 
library standards. 

The minimum annual appropriation for 
books, newspapers, magazines, and pam- 
phlets should be $1 for each pupil enrolled 
in the schools. - Additional funds would 
be necessary to care for other expenses of 
high-school libraries, such as the salaries 
of librarians, housing, etc. 

Since libraries are of little value to 
schools if badly administered, it is recom- 
mended that the minimum professional 
training for librarians be one year in a 
recognized library school, and for teacher- 
librarians one summer course at a library 
school 

Data Collected by Questionnaires 

The data for the survey were collected 
by means of questionnaires sent to the 
various classes of high schools in Kansas. 
The information asked for related to such 
topics as education, training, salary, and 
duties of librarians, number of books in the 
libraries, shelf lists, card catalogues, 
checking systems, classification and in- 
struction in the use of books, pamphlets, 
clippings, and magazines. The findings 
in Kansas high schools concerning the 
items just mentioned were compared with 
the requirements in the C. C. Certain 


report 


Special Courses of Study for 
Historic Guides 


The city of Quebec has a system of 
examinations for candidates who wish to 
qualify as historic guides. The idea may 
be of interest to cities in the United 
States which are centers of historic back- 
ground. Recently 42 
Quebec passed their examinations and 
received their licenses 

A desire to attract tourists to the city 


candidates in 


and to give them a favorable impression 
which will cause them to return, led to 
the institution of the historic guides. The 
matter of giving tourists accurate and clear 
descriptions of the. city and its institu- 
tions is considered important, and this 
result is obtained by training official 
guides. 

Courses of study covering a period of 
several years include the following sub- 
jects: Oral and written French and Eng- 
lish, history of the Chateau and Fort of 
Saint-Louis, history of the fortifications of 
Quebec from 1535 to 1914, history and de- 
tailed description of the Quebec bridge, 
industry and labor organizations in Que- 
bec, historic monuments of Quebec, com- 
merce and finance of Quebec, history of 
Parliament buildings in Quebec, historical 
review of French and English Govern- 
ments in Quebec, description of all historic 
tablets, natural resources of Quebec, parks 
of Quebec, description of the furnishings 
and interiors of country homes, relations 
between French and English Canadians, 
the environs of Quebec, educational sys- 
tem and institutions of Quebec, history of 
constitutional law, the fur industry and 
fur-bearing animals of Quebec, relations 
between church and state in Quebec, pub- 
lic utility companies, history of Duberger’s 
model of Quebec, Quebec’s part in the 
great war of 1914-1918, history of the 
highways of the Province of Quebec, 
streets and public squares of the city of 
Quebec, economic development of Quebec, 
public buildings, and history of the seig- 
neurial régime in Quebec. 

This system of official licenses for guides 
has received favorable comment in the 
French press of Quebec and Montreal.— 
George H. Butler, American vice consul, 
Montreal. 


Official Report to the Secretary of State 


A bureau of character education re- 
search has been established in the Con- 
necticut State Board of Education through 
the cooperation of the Hartley Corpora- 
tion. The bureau will continue its sur- 
vey of work done in character education, 
which had been previously begun, and it 
will serve as a clearing house for character 
education activities in schools of the 
State. 
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Prague Summer School for 1930 


Thousands of tourists travel through 


Prague, the capital of Czechoslovakia, 
during the summer, many of whom will be 
interested to know that a summer school 
will be conducted by Charles University, 


Prague, department of English. Arrange- 
ments for the school have been made by 
the British Society of Czechoslovakia and 
the American Educational Committee of 
Prague. It will be held under the patron- 
age of the ministers of education and of 
foreign affairs. Two sessions will be held 
with identical courses: Session A—July 
21-30, Prague; 
2-10, in Carlsbad. 
The purpose of the courses is to give 


session B—August 


English-speaking travelers who wish to 
gain a clear knowledge of the actual civili- 
zation of Central Europe, an outline of the 
educational, religious, historical, political, 
economic, national, and cultural condi- 
tions and problems in Czechoslovakia and 
in central Europe; and their relationship 
to that 
to America 


Czech, German, and Russian languages; 


of other European countries and 
Lessons will be given in the 
and excursions have been planned to 
Carlsbad, Marienbad, and other spas, and 
to Czech castles and towns, as well as cir- 


cular tours of Prague. The excursions are 


optional, and involve additional expense. 
Students enrolling for the summer 
school are granted free Czechoslovak 


visas, one-third reduction in railway fares 
within the country, participation in excur- 
sions conducted by competent officials, and 
special information and arrangements for 
Emanuel V. Lippert 


rooms 


vy 


Department of School Health and 
Physical Education, N. E. A. 


At the meeting in Columbus, Ohio, June 
30-July 1, of the department of school 
health and physical education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, of which 
Dr. James Edward Rogers, 
National Physical Education Service, is 
health will be ap- 


director, 
president, school 
proached from many angles. 

Subjects to be considered the first day 
include the need for school health educa- 
tion, what a school health service program 
should be, and physical education and 
safety education in the elementary school. 
The program for the second day has to 
do with the subjects of school health edu- 
cation, a modern public school physical 
education program, girls’ athletics, and 
the session will conclude with an address 
by the Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Miss Bess Goodykoontz, who will 
speak on health and physical education— 
a vital value in education. 

The presiding officer will be Dr. Clifford 
L. Brownell, of Columbia University. 





Brief Items of Educational News 


By BARBARA E. LAMBDIN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


Thorough Preparation Required 


Bachelor of Journalism degree of Bos- 
ton University is awarded after comple- 
tion of a year’s ‘‘interneship,”’ or a vear of 
approved practical experience in the pro- 
fession, following the usual four years of 
college work, together with preparation of 
important 


a formal thesis upon some 


phase of journalism 


+ 


Rapid Increase in Book Circulation 


Book circulation of the public library of 
Denver is growing more rapidly than the 
population. As against an annual in- 
crease in population of between 2 and 3 
per cent, increase in the circulation of 
books during 1928, according to recent 
announcement, was nearly 11 per cent; 
1,777,860 books having been taken out 
that year for home reading 


Will Help Her Own People 


In preparation for teaching the blind in 
Alaska, Melba Call, a_ blind 
Alaskan girl, of the Bristol Bay country, 
who was adopted when a small child and 
American 


native 


has been educated by her 
teacher, is a student in Perkins Institute, 
Watertown, Mass., where she is taking the 
Harvard course for instruction of the 
blind. Though the course is taught at the 
institute, students are required to register 
at Harvard University. It is designed to 
provide the background for teaching, and 
is followed by a special course on actual 
methods of teaching the blind. 


ny 


Negro Enrollment in North 
Carolina 


Of 246,419 negro children enrolled in 
public elementary schools of North 
Carolina, 95,842, or 38.9 per cent, are in 
the first grade, according to recent state- 
ment of the State superintendent of public 
instruction. Enrollment in the second 
grade is 35,212 (14.3 per cent) ; in the third 
grade, 31,559 (12.8 per cent); 28,717 (11.6 
per cent) are in the fourth grade; 22,914 
(9.3 per cent) in the fifth grade; 17,384 
(7.1 per cent) in the sixth grade; and 
14,791 (6 per cent) in the seventh grade. 
Numbers steadily decrease with the 
ascending grades, and two-thirds of the 
total enrollment of colored children js 
found in the first three grades. 


Commercial Courses Adapted to 
Students’ Needs 


A try-out commercial course may be 
taken by students in the seventh grade of 
If de- 
sired, commercial subjects may be con- 
tinued through the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grades. Each year’s work is ar- 
ranged as a definite unit, complete in 
itself, and it is so planned that it will 
meet the requirements of business posi- 
tions to which the student’s age will 


junior high schools in Baltimore. 


admit him. 


A City’s History Scientifically 
Recorded 


Work on a history of Chicago which, it is 
expected, will be the most distinctive 
work on history ever undertaken by an 
American city, has been inaugurated by 
the University of Chicago. The task 
has been entrusted to Dr. Bessie Pierce 
(University of Iowa), an authority on 
historical matters, who, as associate pro- 
fessor of history, will devote the next 
five years to recording and synthesizing 
every phase of the city’s growth. Latest 
historical methods will be used, and social 
and psychological approaches will receive 
equal weight with political and economic 
analyses. 

8a) 


Student Contribution to Education 
Magazine 


A series of color plates, the work of 
high-school pupils of Minnesota, provided 
appropriate and attractive cover-page pic- 
tures this year for the Minnesota Journal 
of Education, published by the Minne- 
sota Education Association. 

Selection of the pictures was made by a 
committee of two, representing the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and St. Paul Insti- 
tute, from annuals entered in the All- 
American contest of the School of Jour- 
nalism of the university. Pictures used 
presented an example of futurism in 
art; an Indian craft design; a traditional 
arts design; a skyscraper theme; and a 
typical winter scene, and other appro- 
priate subjects. 

The plan not only supplied a different 
cover-page illustration for each month, 
attractive and virile, but the influence of 
such recognition of the art work of high- 
school pupils will no doubt stimulate 
throughout the State the study of art. 
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Education 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 
Acting Librarian, Office of Education 


ALEXANDER, THOMAS and PARKER, BERY!I 
The new education in the German 
Republic. New York, The John 


tter of the subject rhe examination given 
ipon the subject of modern methods in written 


examinations 


Day company [1929] xxviii, 387 p. Macponatp, Marion E. Practical sta- 


diagrs. 8° 


As an introduction to their study of present 
day, or new education in the young Germa 
Republic, the authors present a picture of pre 
war conditions before discussing social and school 
reforms and the reorganized school system rhe 
story of the changes in old institutions is handled 
with a sympathetic and friendly attitude by the 
authors who have spent much time in Germar 
The youth movement, the hostels for youth, 
school journeys, etc., as well as the school country 
home (the Schullandheim movement) and other 
unique activities in the school system are de 
scribed. For comparative purposes the study of 
elementary and secondary schocls and the 
curricula, will be noted with interest; descrip 
tion of folk colleges, and trends similar to th 
in this country, viz, coeducation, vocational edu 
eation, religious instruction, training for citizen 
ship, the new teacher and his training, ctc., will 
be found useful. The authors believe that Ger 
many is slowly achieving cial democracy 
government and education and that a new cor 
cept of nationalism is the lode star 
the German Repub! 


INSKEEP, ANNIE Dotman. Child adjust- 
ment in relation to growth and devel- 
opment. New York, London, D 
Appleton and company [1930] xiv 
427 p. illus., tables, diagrs. 12 

The author, who is a child psychologist cor 
nected with the Berkeley, Calif., public school 
writes of the need for understanding all childrer 
particularly the maladjusted child, and how 
fit them into school life as far as possible by th 
aid of mental hygiene Che fundamental task of 
the study has been to find out how the child 
body, mind, and emotions differ from thi 
adult's; how they develop into the adult stage; 
and how they should be cared for during the 
schco! age. The author has studied th IY 
plot”’ from both the physiological and the | 
chological aspect, and suggests remedial mea 
ures for unhealthy tnent states, for the f 
and inhibitions that children possess, infer 
complexes, the gang age, adolescence, et 


Lana, ALBERT R. Modern methods in 
written examinations. Boston, New 
York [etc.] Houghton Mifflin com- 
pany [1930] xx, 313 p. tables, diagr 
12°. (Riverside textbooks in educa- 
tion, edited by Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley. .. .) 


Pr 


Doubtless one of the most significant move 
ments in teaching procedure in the last 25 yea 
has been the creation and the development 
standardized tests and scales. Modern method 
to test the school progress of pupils are vastly 
different from the old-time written or essay 
examination. The new-type examinations have 
received a great amount of attention from school 
men. The author of this book has presented a 
study indicating how the classroom teacher may 
construct, evaluate, score, and use these new 
type examinations which seem to awaken interest 
in the pupils and add vitality to schoolroom 
work. A comprehensive examination is included 
in the volume as an example of a combinat 
examination and a means checking up on the 


New York, The 
Macmillan company, 1930. ix, 176 p. 


tistics for teachers 


diagrs tables } 


Phis is a work book for teachers, and also intro- 
duces the teacher to the principles and technique 
of statistics that are necessary in the solution of 
educational problem rhe methods of measure- 

ent, the invention of new methods, and the 
ition of the methods, are all of importance 
teachers A knowledge of statistics has made 
possible such measures as mental age, educational 
ige, the accomplishment quotient, ete. The 
has brought to the preparation of the 

tudy training in the theory of statistics and 
lucational psychology, and presents many 
problems and suggestions which will be useful 
teachers in the way of preparing tabulations, 


graphs, tendencies, variability, correlation, etc., 
is well as giving a glossary, with abbreviations, 
for e, et 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. De- 


PARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. Ninth yearbook. The 
principal and administration: Good 
administration precedes good super- 
vision. Bulletin, vol. IX, no. 3, April, 
1930. p. 132-729. 8 (Address: 
National education association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 

2. % 
rhe subject chosen for the 1930 yearbook of the 
lepartment of elementary school principals is the 
trative work of the principal; the 1931 
rbook will deal with the supervisory work of 
the principal, following the first subject logical] 
Che work of the principal in administering a pro- 
gre e school is conceded to be his first and most 
nt function. The work of supervision of 


gressive schoo! is an almost equally impor- 
function, neither being complete without 
the other The various chapters composing the 
have been prepared by eminent educators 


1pon the general themes: The philosophy in good 


i} stration; and, The practice of good admin- 
tratior lhe value of this volume to the large 


f forward-thinking principals is apparent, 
the current problems in administration have 
been discussed by those who have had wide 


experience with the work 


sscoTt, Danie, Atrrep. Education 
and international relations. A study 
of the social forces that determine 
the influence of education. Cam- 


bridge, Harvard university press, 
1930 ix, 168 p. 8 (Harvard 
studies in education, published under 
the direction of the Graduate school 
of education, volume 14. 

Che author has had a background of experi- 
ence in the European War, and an extended 
study of conditions abroad since the war in travel 
ind study and research into international prob- 
lems, and has brought to this study all of the 
knowledge so gained. The opportunity for this 
study was given him by the Bureau of inter- 

tional research at Harvard under a grant 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo- 


rial. The survey of international conditions 
was made mostly at the elementary nd sec- 
ondary school level, and involved research not 


so much into courses of study and textbooks 


as a study of social psychology and the ‘spirit 
of the schools He discusses many subjects of 
international interest, and makes the significant 
suggestion that schools everywhere should bring 
their pupils to 
doing to make the world an interdependent 
community ‘that must choose between law with 
international cooperation and anarchy with 
self-destruction.” 


‘a realization of what science is 


SURVEY OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE CREDITS 
AND COLLEGE COURSES IN MUSIC. 
Prepared by the Research council of 
the Musie supervisors’ national con- 
ference in cooperation with the 
National bureau for the advancement 
of music. New York city, National 
bureau for the advancement of music 
[1930] x, 209 p. tables, diagrs. 8 


This study of college entrance credits and col 
lege ccurses in music by the two organizations 
most interested in the subject is one that offers a 
real contribution to much needed information in 


the field. The section of the survey devoted to 
the attitude of colleges toward music sets forth 
the practices of 50 leading privately supported 
colleges and 50 leading state-supported colleges 
The entrance credits in music are tabulated by 
States, and the courses in the various colleges are 
so tabulated 4 summarized statement from 
each of the colleges surveyed is also presented 
The Carnegie Foundation has made available the 
finances for printing the study so tha 

and universities and school systems may benefit 
by receiving copies gratis 


3 


Wap.Les, Dovatas and Tyter, RALPH W. 
Research methods and _ teachers’ 
problems. A manual for systematic 
studies of classroom procedure. New 
York, The Macmillan company,.1930 
xxiii, 653 p. tables. diagrs. 12°. 
(The modern teachers’ series, edited 
by William C. Bagley. 


The purpose of this study is to bring togethe1 
material that will facilitate systematic studies of 
teachers’ classroom problems, such studies cs 


will be useful to supervisors in solving problems 
of a particular school or clas Dependable 
methods of work which may be applied to differ- 
ent situations are important to the success of the 
teacher’s work in the classroom, according to th 
wuthors. The study will, it is hoped, help 

developing a real science of education, by adapt- 
ing research procedures to classroom problems 


Selected bibliographies are ¢ n at chapter ends 


WILLIAMS, JESSE FEIRING, and HUGHEs, 
Wiitiram LEonaARD. Athletics in edu- 
cation. Philadelphia and London, 
W. B. Saunders company, 1930. 414 
p. tables, diagrs. (part-fold. 12 

Educators are interested in athletics and the 
conducting of athletics, either from the viewpoint 
of the executive in the harassing problems that 

grow out of athletics, or as teacher, coach, or 
director from his viewpoint of the question. The 
especial emphasis of this study is upon the educa- 
tional outcomes and the possibilities of athletics 
if properly conducted. The whole problem of 
athletics in all of its aspects has been dealt with 
the first part of the book discusses in a general 
way the present status of the athletic situation as 
existing in institutions; the remaining sections 
suggest how to conduct athletics in a practical 
way ro as toassist educators in forming and exe- 
cuting a successful program of athletics 
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AMERICA’S AIM IN PATRIOTISM 


THE SCHOOLS should foster patriotism, to be sure, 
but not that kind which breeds prejudices and 
hatred toward foreigners. If that were the aim, 
all the teacher would have to do would be to en- 
courage ignorance and the reviling of everything 
not American. The kind of patriotism that is in 
need of cultivation is that which while inspiring 
the children with love of their country and its in- 
stitutions above everything, carries their sympa 
thies beyond the barriers of territory, race, and 
language, and makes them feel that all nations are 
part of a great whole which is civilization, and that 
every American must do his part toward making 
his own nation a strong contributor to the best 


forces of the whole. 


From 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 









































Americas Aim in Education 


















UR objective is not simply to 
» 
BEER overcome illiteracy. The 


() x Nation has marched far be: 


yond that. The more com- 
LOSSES plex the problems of the 
Nation become, the greater 
is the need for more and more advanced in- 
struction. Moreover, as our numbers increase 
and as our life expands with science and 
invention, we must discover more and more 
leaders for every walk of life. We can not 
hope to succeed in directing this increasingly 
/ complex civilization unless we can draw all 
d the talent of leadership from the whole people. 
HERBERT HOOVER 
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